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room at the Aca- 
demy is a curious 
mixture of a com- 
paratively few 
drawings of im- 
portant buildings 
and a_ miscel- 
laneous _ collec- 
tion of smaller 
things, picturesque or not picturesque as the 
case may be. It will never be much more 
than that until the Academy awakes to a 
better perception of the meaning of archi- 
tecture, and until there is a wider and 
more comprehensive view taken of the 
proper way of illustrating architecture 
in an exhibition. The Academy is essen- 
tially a painters’ institution; the majority 
of the members know and care little 
about architecture ; the present President is 
known to be indifferent to it. And the 
situation is rendered more unpromising from 
the fact that the selection is not in the hands 
of the right men. The two architects who 
are at present Associate members of the 
Academy really represent the most serious 
architectural work of the day more fully than 
any R.A.s; but, as Associates, they have no 
vote or influence in the matter. Of the five 
R.A. architects, the two who would probably 
have the widest sympathies are unfor- 
tunately incapacitated by ill health from 
taking an active part; and the three others 
are architects who, whatever their artistic 
merits in their own sphere, have never 
carried out a great public building, and 
probably have hardly the practical qualifica- 
tions necessary for such a task. Con- 
sequently they judge of designs solely from a 
picturesque point of view; and last year we 
had the curious experience of seeing the 
works of architects who have gained the 
greatest competitions of recent years turned 
out of the show at the bidding of 





members who had either never attempted 
any such tasks, or had tried them and 
failed for want of power in practical plan- 
hing. All this is the result of the pre- 
dominating influence of painters in the 
Academy ; they look at architecture solely 





Paris this is fully realised and all archi- 
tecture is illustrated by plans, and plans on 
a large scale, and is not regarded from the 
merely pictorial point of view. As things 
at present stand there is no question that 
the A.R.A. architects are far more competent 
to manage the architectural section of the 
exhibition than the R.A.’s; and if they were 
allowed to have a hand in the matter there 
would be more confidence on the part of 
exhibitors, and better and more representa- 
tive exhibitions. 

Models, to take them first, are two in 
number; we wish there were more. No. 
1693 is a model of the principal entrance of 
Wallace Town Hall, by Messrs. Wallace & 
Gibson; we know not whether the identity 
of one architect’s name with that of the 
place is anything more than a mere coinci- 
dence. The sculpture is by Mr. Fehr, and 
it is the sculpture that makes the value of 
the design, which otherwise presents only 
ordinary and well-worn classic details. 
The deep recess in the upper portion, 
behind the sculptured frontispiece of the 
central doorway, is however a good feature. 
There is plenty of life and vigour in the 
sculpture, which shows in its character and 
lines the irfluence of Stevens. The other 
model (1692) represents the corner of Mr. 
Belcher’s Royal Friendly Society’s building 
in Finsbury-square. It is not a very good 
subject for a separate model, for, as one 
may see from a glance at the view of the 
whole building on the adjacent wall (1452), 
the angle portion is too little salient in 
character and too closely connected with 
the remainder of the design to show very 
well as a separate model, in which aspect it 
wants force and unity. The cupola over 
the angle is the portion which shows best in 
the model; the general design of this por- 
tion, with its concave podium on each face 
and@ a lantern rising in the midst, is pictu- 
resque, but it would be the better for a little 
more simplicity of line and not so many 
small pedestals carrying nothing. The view 
of the whole building shows that it hasa 
ground floor and mezzanine faced with 
granite, the wemainder being stone; this 





not know why there is so little attempt at 
colouring models to represent the actuab 
effect of the material, which could easily be 
done; we have often seen it done in smal? 
models of houses and farm buildings, though 
the exhibitors of models of larger buildings;. 
or portions of them, seem content with the 
half-and-half unreal effect of white plaster. 
Mr. Belcher has done better things than this 
design, which seems rather to want unity 
and concentration; in particular the colon- 
nades half way up each front seemZto want 
a motive, and not to belong to the rest. 
However, this is only said by comparison 
with better things by the same architect, 
who has accustomed us to expect much 
from him. 

The centre position on one of the end 
walls is occupied by Mr. Aston Webb’s 
perspective view and elevation of the new 
front of the South Kensington Museum 
(1489), of which the perspective view is 
published in our present issue. We are 
not entirely in sympathy with this terra-cotta 
architecture (for we presume this is mostly a 
terra-cotta fronted building) ; but it must be 
admitted that the older buildings at Southi 
Kensington gave the lead for this, and it is a 
style of building which seems almost to belong 
to the neighbourhood. The design asa whole 
is an example of breadth and dignity, and of 
the power which comes of symmetrical treat- 
ment in a large building. The central feature 
shows a reminiscence of Chiaravalle, treated 
on broader proportions and with a different 
termination from its original ; a good example- 
of the use which may be made of ancient 
examples as suggestions, without mere copy-. 
ing. ‘Two plans are affixed to the drawing ;. 
we give one, on a rather larger scale, on 
another page. [rom its size and character,. 
as well asits dignified architectural treatment, 
this is the leading exhibit of the year, re- 
presenting a building which will be one of 
the most important cdditions to our rather 
inadequate list of national buildings, and 
one in which as much care has been given 
to the planning and arrangement as to the 
external design. 

Two of the R.A. architects are repre- 
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sented in the centre of the side and of the 
other end wall. Mr, Bodley exhibits an 
exterior view of St. Mary’s, Clumber (1574), 
his diploma work deposited on his election 
as an Academician, and an interior of a 
proposed new church at Leeds. The latter 
shows a Gothic nave of early Decorated 
type with painted wooden vault. The 
drawing of St. Mary’s, Clumber, gives 
a view of a church of about the same 
imaginary date, a singularly harmonious 
composition with its large tower and spire, 
and a fine and artistic drawing ; we presume 
by the architect, as it is a diploma work. 
Neither of the designs show anything to 
indicate that they were built in the 
4wentieth century ; they are imitative work, 
ut they are perfect in their way; of St, Mary’s, 
as shown in this drawing, it may be said 
that, if not genuine Medieval work, it is 
every bit as good—for those who think that 
the best of recommendations. It you copy, 
better perhaps copy a complete and con- 
sistent style than a mingled and more or less 
debased one ; a consideration suggested on 
contemplating one of the drawings of the 
other R.A. exhibitor, Mr. Jackson’s “ New 
Buildings for Hertford College, Oxford” 
(1640), with its meaningless pilasters spring- 
ing off corbels. These, and the mullioned 
windows between, are gezius /oci, no doubt ; 
‘but can nothing better be done with modern 
‘Oxford buildings than this kiad of stereotyp- 
dng of old features? The drawing shows a 
bridge across the street, connecting we 
presume the old buildings with the new; we 
understand that there is some disputation 
with the city authorities (or is it with Uni- 
vversity authorities ?) as to the permission of 
this innovation. We do not see why it 
-should be objected to; it isa picturesque addi- 
tion to the street and can do no oneany harm 
that we know of ; the treatment is pleasing 
-enough, and some sculpture is well intro- 
-duced on the centre of the face of the bridge, 
“but one would have liked to have seen a 
‘better and more constructional-looking 
-springing of the bridge from the building, 
instead of it looking as if it were merely 
butted against the wall with no adequate 
abutment: the effect produced on the eye is 
that it will push the wall in. The “ Entrance 
to the Sedgwick Memorial Museum, Cam- 
bridge” (1643) we like better, though the 
-materials here are only the @isjecta membra 
of Late Classic (‘‘debased Classic’ we call 
dt, but that is out of order now) ; the exterior 
‘staircase, with .its bovine animals at the 
‘base of the ramp (of what are they sym- 
‘bolical 2) is a picturesque feature, and the 
doorway, with its carved tympanum and 
flanking columns, looks well. The drawing 
is an excellent bit of pencil work, we pre- 
-sume by the architect, who is one of the 
few exhibitors who make their own drawings 
for the Academy. 

Of other designs for public buildings 
which are exhibited, and which we may 
take in the order of hanging, Messrs. 
‘Lanchester, Stewart, and Rickards show a 
dignified design in pure classic style for the 
new Town Hall at South Shields (1443); a 
competition design we presume. There is 
nothing new here in the detail, except the 
‘treatment ofthe small cupola with the bell 
wisible.in the centre; but there seems to be 
.a kind of traditional suitability in the classic 
style for a Town Hall; as Mr. Russell Stur- 
gis observed recently, in an article in an 
American paper, it is pardonable that corpo- 
wations should wish their new official building 





“to look like a town hall,” and it is certain 
that the classic style of architecture, from some 
association of ideas, has this kind of look 
—for a town hall for a large town at all 
events; one for a country town may suitably 
be treated in a more picturesque manner. 
This is a low- proportioned solid-looking 
building, in an architectural sense a one- 
storied building. The solidly treated masses 
of wall at each end and at each side of the 
centre make an effective contrast with the 
columnar portions of the facade. We regret 
that no plan is added, which should always 
be done. If the Academy would once make 
a rule of not hanging buildings without a 
plan we should soon see a wholesome 
change in this respect; but there seems on 
the contrary to be a kind of persuasion 
(rightly or wrongly) that the addition 
of a plan is prejudicial to the chance 
of a drawing being hung, as_ spoiling 
its pictorial effect. If this is so, nothing 
could be more absurd, seeing that 
plan is the very basis and beginning of 
architectural design—or should be. Mr. 
Gibbs, of the firm of Gibbs & Flockton of 
Sheffield, exhibits his or their design for 
University College, Sheffield (1445), a build- 
ing erected round a quadrangle, with the 
hall in front, making the principal feature in 
the view. A square tower with an octagonal 
turret, and another octagonal turret in 
another portion of the composition, give a 
picturesque outline to a building in a very 


quiet collegiate Gothic style. A separate 
feature is rather happily made of the 
library, an octagon building standing 


separate, somewhat in chapter-house 
style, and approached by an arcaded 
passage. Altogether, a pleasing build- 


ing. Mr. H. T. Hare, in the design for 
the “Municipal Buildings, Crewe” (1447) 
shows how ordinary classic materials may 
be used with vigour and effect ; four massive 
engaged columns decorate the recessed 
centre portion, between which on the ground 
story are circular-headed door and windows 
with sculpture introduced in a fine bold 
manner over them. There is a unity and 
force of effect about this design which render 
it very satisfactory to the eye; it combines 
simplicity with boldness. No plan is given, 
It is still more unfortunate that no plan has 
been appended by Mr. Ricardo to his design 
the ‘Proposed Government Offices at 
Johannesburg” (1453), for the design is 
hardly comprehensible without them; it 
appears to be a double facade divided up 
internally into courtyards, One ot the faces 
is treated very effectively and in a manner 
well suited to a hot climate, with deep 
recesses on each story, the lower one an 
arcade with large semicircular arches 
springing from short but deep piers stand- 
ing buttress-wise at right angles to the 
building ; the upper story is also arched in 
recesses, the middle one has a loggia witha 
small order of Ionic columns. The treat- 
ment of the whole is sternly plain, hardly 
an ornament being admitted, but it has 
distinct originality and character about it, 
and, if carried out, may probably influence 
Johannesburg architecture a good deal, 
which we should think requires influenciag, 
We come next, omitting one or two 
designs of no great value, on Mr. Aston 
Webb's large detail drawing of one bay of 
the Royal College of Science at South. Ken- 
sington (1463), a model detail drawing of 
clear precise execution; more. the- sort of 
thing one generally finds at the Salon 





than at the Academy. It shows a com. 
bination of stone classic details With 
brick filling, partly used in alternating bands 
with the stone work. Messrs. Lanchester 
Stewart, & Rickards’s “Town Hall, Dept. 
ford” (1485), is another building in good 
‘Town Hall style,” with a columned loggia 
below, and large windows above separated 
by long panels with sculpture decoration - 
a very satisfactory design. A semicircular 
bay on columns projects over the central 
entrance, breaking the otherwise square 
arrangement of the whole. The same 
firm also exhibit their “front of the 
Hull School of Art” (1491), illustrated in 
our issue of the 25th ult. Mr, Hare’s “ Muni- 
cipal Buildings, Harrogate” (1499) does not 
interest us as much as his Crewe design; 
it is made up of old materials—windows 
alternately with angular and _ segmental 
pediments, and a plain tower in the rear 
with a well treated lantern stage; it is all 
very suitable but not altogether exciting, if 
we may so put it. Mr. Adshead’s “ Technical 
School and Free Library, Ramsgate ” (1532) 
is a Georgian building shown in a charming 
coloured drawing bringing out the contrast 
of white stone and red brick, the stone 
being massed at the ground stories of the 
pavilions; sculptured decoration is well 
introduced. 

Mr. Starmer Hack shows an interesting 
design for the Lahore Post Office ; we are 
glad to see that London architects are be- 
ginning to get some footing in India and the 
Colonies, and it is certain that Anglo-Indian 
architecture wants improving very much ; at 
present it is nearly all in the hands of the 
P. W. D. engineers, with results which are 
certainly not satisfactory in an artistic sen- 
tence. The Lahore Post Office, from the 
small block plan appended, appears to be, 
or to be intended to be, a building with a 
plan in the shape of the letter \/, and this 
entrance facade forms the base of the VY. 
It is in a style of somewhat Elizabethan 
type, but with cupolas of Ojyiental out- 
line ; a good deal of colour in different 
materials appears to be introduced, with an 
elaborate kind of strap ornament in the 
spandrels of the arcade. It is a pleasing 
and picturesque composition, and looks 
suitable to Indian climate and_ sur- 
roundings, while recalling European forms. 
We may conclude this notice by the mention 
of Mr. Mountford’s large and finely executed 
tinted detail elevation of the main entrance 
to the new Sessions House, hung very high, 
but powerful enough in execution to be well 
seen ; it shows the entrance and part of the 
order above, and is a good piece of sound 
classic work. 

We will consider other classes of buildings 
illustrated on another occasion. 
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THE EDUCATION OF ENGINEERS. 


iN considering the education of engi- 
neers, it is necessary to recognise 
the two main classes into which 
the profession is divided. There 
will always be men who undertake the de- 
sign and supervision of complete and com- 
prehensive works, whether large or small, 
and others who are concerned only in the 
manufacture and erection of machinery, 2p- 
pliances, and {materiale In the first class 
we have men who ave engaged upon the 
design of roads, railweays, canals, harbours, 
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waterworks, drainage systems, and similar 
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undertakings; and in the other we have 
those who invent, design, manufacture, and 
erect machinery, apparatus, and materials 
required for the execution of works designed 
py the first class. It would be tedious to 
enumerate all the branches into which the 
two main classes might be subdivided, and a 
little reflection will show that no one engi- 
neer can ever hope to become a uni- 
yersal expert in his profession. In certain 
respects, however, the knowledge possessed 
by all engineers should be coincident. The 
pasis of all specialised engineering education 
should be 2 sound and sufficient knowledge 
of mathematics, drawing, mechanics, and 
chemistry, of the design of machines and 
structures, and of workshop and allied 
practice. Upon such a foundation, the 
young engineer may proceed to build up 
knowledge and experience of special cha- 
racter, and he may then hope to become not 
merely a specialist but one who will be able 
to deal confidently with incidental problems 
arising in the branch of engineering adopted 
by him. At the same time it is highly im- 
portant that the training imparted should not 
be too academic in character. Many of our 
Jeading engineers have received practical 
workshop training, to which much of their 
subsequent success may be attributed. [a 
the present day too many pupils get little 
more practical training than that afforded in 
the drawing office of a consulting engineer. 
The same sort of thing occurs in the case of 
architectural pupils, with the analogous 
result that when the necessity afterwards 
arises for employing certain materials, appa- 
ratus, and machinery, the manufacturing 
engineer is expected not only to sell what is 
required, but also to prepare designs for its 
application and to act in an educational 
capacity. The remedy is to be found in 
the improvement of existing educational 
methods, and an important step in this 
direction wil! probably result from the read- 
ing and discussion of a paper by Professor 
Dalby at the meeting of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers held last Friday. 

At the present time there is no difficulty 
in obtaining theoretical scientific training of 
a high character, but the weak point is the 
difficulty of co-ordinating college with 
workshop education. Starting with the 
assumption that the training of an engineer 
should be partly in scientific principles and 
partly in workshop practice, Professor Dalby 
thought it a fit subject for discussion by the 
Institution, as to what course of training 
would be the best adapted for carrying the 
principle into effect, so that future engineers 
of this country should not be at a disadvan- 
tage in any respect in comparison with 
the engineers of other countries. As a basis 
for discussion, the author stated a few facts 
connected with the training of engineers in 
America, Germany, and Switzerland. Among 
the establishments mentioned by the author 
are the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cornell University, and Sibley 
‘College, in the United States ; the Technical 
High School, Charlottenburg; and L’Ecole 
Polytechnique, Zurich. It is unnecessary to 
dwell in detail upon the courses of instruc- 
‘tion provided at these institutions, as they 
all bear a general family resemblance to the 
courses in British technical colleges, and the 
differences could only be explained by the aid 
of comparative schedules. The remark may, 
however, be made that a feature in all otf 
them is the manner in which they develop 
from a common scientific basis in the first 





two years, into widely divergent and special 
branches in the remainder of the course. 
An admirable arrangement, both in the 
United States and on the Continent, is that 
many of the specialised lectures are given 
by men in actual practice, and who are not 
regular members of the teaching staff. 
Something is to be said in favour of the con- 
tention made by Professor Dalby that the 
best courses in this country do not permit 
time for the development of instruction into 
specialised branches of engineering, as it is 
thus developed abroad. Generally speak- 
ing, the American courses are more prac- 
tical in character, and include more labora- 
tory and handicraft training than is recom- 
mended in the German schools. The 
German or Swiss student ends his course at 
the age of twenty-three with a degree or 
diploma and no workshop training, beyond a 
year which is insisted upon as a pre- 
liminary to entry for some students at 
Charlottenburg. In America the student 
generally finds himself with a degree or 
diploma at the age of twenty-one, possessing 
what workshop knowledge he has picked up 
at the college. With these assets he is said 
by the author to have no difficulty in getting 
further training on actual works, 

It is probably true that the American, 
German, and Swiss student starts his colle- 
giate course with a better education on 
which‘to build than is the case with youths 
in this country, who often waste time at 
college in learning things they ought to have 
learned at school. Otherwise we are not 
sure that the foreign system of education is 
altogether alluring. Any one who wants a 
first-class workshop education can probably 
get it better in one of our large engineering 
establishments than in any technical labo- 
ratory. The great point is to establish a 
basis for co-operation between factories and 
colleges, and Mr. Yarrow, who took part in 
the discussion last week, referred to the 
adoption of what is termed the “ sandwich” 
system in the apprenticeship rules recently 
made for his works. The total course of 
training extends over six years, and the idea 
is that the winter months should be devoted 
to college and the summer months to work- 
shop practice. One serious objection to this 
scheme is its want of continuity, and it cer- 
tainly appears to be desirable that theoretical 
study should accompany practical work day 
by day. Those gentlemen who spoke during 
the discussion did not entirely favour the 
suggestion of Mr. Yarrow. Professor Barr 
thought that a certain amount of workshop 
training might usefully precede a collegiate 
course, and he read letters from several 
eminent Scotch engineers disapproving. of 
the sandwich system; and Mr. Allen, of 
Bedford, spoke otf the assistance given to 
pupils in his works by the appointment of 
a technical demonstrator, who is in constant 
touch with the pupils, and who attends at a 
fixed time in the lecture-room to explain any 
difficulties arising out of the day’s work. 
Mr. Aspinall, general manager of the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire Railway, gave some 
account of the technical schools in the 
company’s works at Horwich, which are 
crowded every night by apprentices and 
workmen, and where the teaching staff con- 
sists of thoroughly trained engineers and 
others actually engaged in the management 
of different departments. Mr. Aspinall 
expressed the greatest possible confidence 
in the value of the tuition thus imparted, 
and had no doubt that equally valuable 





educational facilities were afforded by other 
railway companies. 

The examples here cited sufficiently indi- 
cate that useful work is already being done 
by the chiefs of large industrial concerns, 
but the great thing is that organised effort 
should be made. An important movement 
in this direction will probably be made with- 
out loss of time, as a resolution was passed 
at the meeting that a committee, consisting 
of the President, Mr. W. H. Maw, Sir 
William White, and Mr. Yarrow, should be 
appointed to deal with the question of 
engineering education, and we understand 
that the co-operation of other leading insti- 
tutions will be invited. Another hopeful 
feature is to be found in the statement made 
by Sir Arthur Riicker, that he felt convinced 
that the London University would be only too 
pleased to have the opportunity of discus- 
sing matters with the proposed committee, 
and of making such arrangements as would 
best conduce to the benefit of students and 
the convenience of employers. 


—_ 
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NOTES. 


THE opposition of the Cor- 
poration of the City to the 
Bill which is being promoted 
for the purpose of carrying out the purchase 
of a portion of Hainault Forest as an open 
space is very surprising ; fortunately, how- 
ever, it is not likely to prevent the Bill being 
carried through Parliament. Mr. Buxton has 
with praiseworthy public spirit negotiated 
the purchase of a large portion of this forest 
for a small price. The annual charge which 
the City would have to pay would only be 
4o/., and there is evidently some motive not 
divulged which has caused this opposition. 
There can be no doubt that it is absolutely 
necessary that where tracts of open land 
in the neighbourhood of London can be 
obtained for public use this should be done. 
London must continue to grow outward, and 
when the builders have begun to purchase 
land it is generally too late for the public to 
step in; the future should be therefore safe- 
guarded by the purch»se of land so as to 
create permanent open spaces, if possible 
continuous, round greater London. Already 
in the northern suburbs land is being built 
over which a few years ago might have been 
purchased: at a reasonable price and dedi- 
cated to the. public use. We should like to 
see Wembley Park obtained as a public 
open space. 





Hainault 
Forest. 





The Penthyn !HE debate on Tuesday on the 
Piee inthe Penrhyn Quarries Dispute was 
ommons, sas 

a mere political engagement. 

No new facts as to the dispute between 
Lord Penrhyn and his workmen came to 
light, and no. fresh suggestions as to the 
settlement were made. It is still obvious 
that a more energetic. President of the 
Board of Trade than Mr. Gerald Balfour 
would have made some attempt to end the 
conflict; ‘but, of course, the Government 
supporters.-would not, being a political 
Party, do otherwise than support his action 
by their votes. The object of the Opposi- 
tion was, no doubt, attained—namely, to 
show their sympathy with the workmen in 
this struggle, and also that the Government 
and their supporters were the friends 
rather of the employers than of the work- 
men. There can be no doubt that the 
Penrhyn dispute is as regards capital and 
labour, an abnormal oue; for the employer 
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is a nobleman with landed estates, and not 
an ordinary man of business, We know 
nothing of the financial results of the 
quarry, but it is highly probable that had 
the employer been an ordinary man of 
business he could not have afforded to carry 
on this long contest with his workmen. 





Liabilities of A mosr important decision, 
House-owners 2 
for Street but one somewhat compli- 
Improvements. cated to follow, has been given 
by Mr, Justice Wright, in the case of The 
Mayor, &c., of Hampstead v. Gaunt, on 
those sections of the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Act, 1855, and the amending statute of 
1862, which have already been the subject 
of so much litigation. The defendant had 
become possessed’ as owner of a certain 
house and premises in November, 1896, The 
Vestry had passed a resolution to pave the 
new street, on which those premises abutted, 
in July, 1886, and soon afterwards the work 
was completed. In 1896, soon after the 
defendant had obtained possession, they 
made a demand upon him for his proportion 
of the expenses they had thus incurred. 
Section 105 of the Act of 1855 provides that 
the “owners of houses forming the greater 
part of such new street” shall “on de- 
mand” pay the Vestry the estimated ex- 
penses of paving, &c. Section 77 of the 
amending Act extends this provision to the 
owners of land abutting on such a street, 
making the expenses recoverable either 
before or during the execution of the work, 
or after its completion, but contains 
no provision as to “demand.” The de- 
fendant’s contention was that under the 
earlier Act the demand could only be made 
on the owner of the premises who held 
them at the time the apportionment arose, 
and that under the amending Act the right 
of action was barred by lapse of time by 
virtue of the Statute of Limitations. The 
Court held that the two sections must now 
be read as one, and as a result that the pro- 
visions as to ‘‘demand” applied equally to 
owners of houses and to owners of land, and 
that the remedy provided by the amending 
Act of proceeding either summarily or by 
action was applicable also to both cases. The 
result of this finding is that the action was not 
barred by lapse of time, as the ‘ demand” 
had been made within the statutory period, 
but we anticipate this question may at some 
time come before the Court of Appeal, as 
this interpretation of these sections savours 
rather of legislation, and, moreover, places 
an unexpected burden on the purchasers of 
property of which they may have had no 
notice at the time of purchase. 





_ CONSIDERABLE difficulty has 

Ladders and the ‘ R 
Workmen’s Com- been experienced in deter- 
pensation Act. mining what on the face of 
it appears a comparatively simple question 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act— 
whether a ladder constitutes scaffolding so 


House of Lords in Hoddinott v. Newton, 
Chambers. The decision of the Court of 
Appeal, however, last week, in the case of 
Elvin v. Woodward & Co. (the Lui/der, 
anté p. 443) has again placed this question 
in doubt, as they have now held a pair of 
builder’s steps, 8 ft. high, with a flat board 
on the top, to constitute “ scaffolding.” 
Lord Justice Stirling dissented again from 
this decision, and as the Court granted a 
stay of execution pending an appeal it is to 
be hoped a direct decision of the House of 
Lords will soon be obtained on a point 
which certainly ought no longer to be left in 
doubt. 





piel habeie In the case of Lumby ~. 
Landlord and Faupel the Lord Chief Justice 
Tenant. had under consideration what 
words in a lease would suffice to charge a 
tenant with expenses recovered from the 
landlord by the Local Authorities in respect 
of paving a street. On March 22, 1902, we 
commented on this subject when the case 
of Foulger v, Arding was decided in the 
Court of Appeal, and we suggested a form 
of words which would suffice in all cases to 
place all such liabilities on the shoulders of 
tenants. In the lease in question the words 
were, ‘‘all rates, taxes, and assessments 
whatsoever, which now are, or during the 
said term shall be imposed or assessed upon 
the said premises, or on the landlord or tenant 
in respect thereof by authority of Parliament 
or otherwise.” The Lord Chief Justice dis- 
tinguished the case of Foulger v. Arding, 
and held that these words did not impose 
this liability on the tenant, and upon an 
examination of the case of Foulger v. Arding 
it is apparent the omission of the word 
“impositions ” has led the Court to this con- 
clusion. There are innumerable cases on 
this subject, and both the Court of Appeal 
and the Lord Chief Justice have commented 
on the unsatisfactory state of the law on the 
point, and seeing that these questions arise 
out of transactions between parties of every- 
day occurrence, some finality in the law is 
most earnestly to be desired. The words 
we suggested in our former note would have 
sufficed to impose this liability on the tenant 
without any question. 





; A SOMEWHAT anomalous fact 
Proportions , s ; 
for is that different engineers fre- 
Concrete. quently attempt to arrive at 
similar results by the use of widely diftering 
specifications for concrete, and it may often 
be the case that the more expensive mix- 
tures possess smaller structural values than 
less costly mixtures. The following figures, 
deduced from the “ Treatise on Masonry 
Construction,” by Professor Ira O. Baker, 
are significant on the latter point :— 





as to bring a building over 30 ft. in height , 


within the operation of the statute. We 
commented on this question in the Puz/der 
for June 21, 1902, and on the authority of 
the case of Marshall v. 
sidered it settled law that a ladder by itself 
was not scaffolding, being also strengthened 
in this opinion since both Lords Justices 
Stirling and Mathew had given expression 
to the view that Wood v. Walsh, a decision 
of the Court of Appeal to that effect, re- 


mained good law, despite the dc/a in the centage. 


Rudeforth con-. 


| 


Proportions. Structural Value. Cost. 

RS eee: eeeewe TOO | 2senee 100 

a Hie Sr LOO} | Fesee es 1°21 

Ti Sag RB  Seceee OSG) Aeriess 164 
Similarly, a I : 3: 6 concrete would in- 


dicate a structural value of 0615, and a 
relative cost of 07. According to these 
calculations, it appears that money may be 
wasted with extremely undesirable results 
when the idea is that an increase of strength 
is being secured by the additional expendi- 
ture. An essential point in making concrete 
is admittedly to fill all voids in the 
agglomerate, but an excess of cement and 
sand should be avoided, beyond a small per- 
A convenient method of deter- 


mining voids consists in first ascertaining 
the specific gravity of the material as 4 
whole, including the voids. The percentage 
of space occupied by the particles can then 
be found by dividing the specific gravity of 
the mass, including the voids, by the specific 
gravity of the solid particles; the voids 
being represented by the difference between 
the whole volume and the space occupied by 
the solid particles. Knowing the percentage 
of voids, it is easy to calculate the volume 
of mortar required to flush a given volume 
of stone or other material. The composition 
and consistency of the mortar must be 
suitably settled ior the work contemplated, 
and to ensure the requisite fluidity. Of 
course, the proportions of concrete must 
always be varied conformably with the 
nature of the required duty. For instance, 
while 1:6: 12 might be a proper mixture 
for the bottom of a pond, it would be de- 
sirable to use 1 : 1 : 2 concrete for the 
surface of a footpath, or other work where 
great density and resistance to wear are 
essential. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes to 
ask ‘'whether coke enters into 
the chemical composition ot 
Portland cement, or is merely present—if 
present at all—in the form of dross.” The 
answer is that it does not enter into the 
chemical composition. Coke, slag, Kentish 
rag, and such like materials are occasionally 
found in Portland cement, and whilst some 
manufacturers of Portland cement hold that 
they improve the quality of the cement, the 
vast majority rightly think that they are 
adulterants. The Association of Cement 
Manufacturers, together with’ practically all 
influential engineers and architects, are 
strongly of opinion that the best Portland 
cement should not be adulterated with coke 
or any other material. The composition of 
the unadulterated cement is calcium oxide 
and silicate of alumina. 


Coke and 
Portland Cement. 





THE travelling public have 
cause for thankfulness at the 
decision arrived at by the 
Police and Sanitary Committee of the House 
of Commons, following a similar decision of 
an ordinary Parliamentary Committee, to 
refuse the authorisation of schemes which 
involve a tramway crossing a railway line or 
the level. This appears to be a common 
arrangement in America, but we have had 
experience of the terrible disasters attendant 
on such schemes, and this can hardly be one 
of the methods championed by even the most 
ardent admirers of American railway manage- 
ment. . 


Tramways 7’. 
Level Crossings. 





QvuITE a ferment has_ beer 
caused in Edinburgh, which 
has recently been reflected 
in the House of Commons, in _ dis- 
cussions on the estimate for the drains 
of Holyrood Palace. The actual point of 
complaint made by many Members in the 
debate was that the Lord High Com- 
missioner had gone to live during his brie! 
stay in Edinburgh at an hotel, on the ground 
that the drains of Holyrood Palace rendered 
the place unfit for habitation at the time. 
Mr. Balfour’s explanation seems to point to 
the fact that on recent investigation the 
sanitary condition of the Palace, as one 
might very weil expect, was found to be 
bad, and therefore in view of the King’s 


The Drains of 
Holyrood Palace. 
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approaching visit the drains had to be over- 
hauled, and this overhauling took place just 
when the Lord High Commissioner had to 
pay his official visit to the capital of Scot- 
jand. There is no doubt that the sanitary 
condition of many of these old palaces and 
houses is not up to modern requirements, 
and if they are to be used as dwelling- 
places at all they should be properly and 
periodically inspected. At the same time it 
is somewhat amusing to think that so much 
heat could have been engendered in the 
House of Commons by this matter. 





aon 


Last week we mentioned an 
sab inc gia improved form of fire-ladder 

as deserving the attention of 
those responsible for the equipment of fire 
prigades. The present note refers to an 
apparatus which in many cases ought to 
supersede the time-honoured hose. It is 
termed a water-tower, and consists essen- 
tially of a truck, upon which is mounted a 
mast built of 3-in. steel tubing, braced so as 
to form a rigid frame arranged to swing on 
trunnicns, and a telescopic tube which can 
be moved up and down through the centre 
of the mast. When fully extended, the top 
of the tube reaches the height of 76 ft., and 
water is delivered through a 23-in, ball- 
jointed nozzle, which projects 2 ft. 6 in. 
above, giving a total elevation of 78 ft. 6 in. 
The tower is worked by means of a Pelton 
water-wheel on the body of the truck, and is 
raised or lowered by segmental worm gears 
fitted at the lower end of the mast. The tower 
can be used at an angle of 35 deg, on either 
side of the perpendicular, and it may be 
swung in either direction, and raised or 
lowered whilst in operation. Among the 
advantages of this ingenious contrivance, 
the following should be noted :—The entire 
front of a building, 90 ft. wide, can be com- 
pletely covered; a stream of water can be 
thrown right through a building, and the 
direction of the stream may be changed by 
gearing connected with the vertical axis of 
the nozzle; and as the tower can be raised 
or lowered when in operation, the stream 
can be immediately moved from the top to 
the bottom of a building, or wice versd 
When working to its full capacity the tower 
will deliver 4,500 gallons of water per 
minute, and it can be made ready to deliver 
water into a building within ninety seconds 
after connexion with the engines affording the 
necessary supplies, The tower thus briefly 
described has been employed with consider- 
able success in San Francisco, and is attract- 
ing attention in other cities of the United 
States and Europe. We hope London is 
one of these. 





THE Friday evening discourse 
last week at the Royal Institu- 
tion was given by the Hon. 
R. J. Strutt, the subject chosen being 
“Some Recent Investigations on Electrical 
Conduction.” He began by pointing out 
that the fact of the gold leaves of an elec- 
troscope remaining apart when charged 
Proved that at low-potential differences air 
= practically a non-conductor. When, 
nowever, high voltages were applied to 
rarefied air, then its insulation broke down, 
and we got the extremely complex pheno- 
menon of a gaseous discharge. The lecturer 
Stated that air was not a perfect insulator. 
He showed a striking experiment to illus- 
trate how easily it became a conductor. 


Electrical 
Conduction. 








When a Rontgen ray tube was started 30 ft. 
away from a charged electroscope the 
leaves rapidly collapsed, showing that the 
radiation had made the airaconductor. He 
also showed this effect by bringing a radium 
salt near the electroscope. It was veryinstruc- 
tive to note that the radiations in the two 
cases caused all the air in the neighbour- 
hood to become conducting. The mere 
presence of the flame of a Bunsen burner 
had also a similar effect. Mr. Strutt also 
proved experimentally that the air did not 
immediately lose its conducting properties 
when the radium salt was removed. He 
said that the conducting power of air is due 
to Becquerel rays, and gave the results of 
many experiments he had made to prove 
this. He found, for example, that platinum 
was about three times as radio-active as zinc, 
although its activity was many million times 
less than that of radium. The properties of 
mercury vapour offered a fruitful field for 
research, but the experimental difficulties in 
the way of determining the critical point of 
mercury—that is, the point at which the 
density of mercury was equal to the density 
of its vapour—were very formidable. Mer- 
cury was shown for the first time in public 
in a quartz vessel at a bright red heat. 








On Saturday last Professor 
Royal Institution T angton Douglas gave the first 

of a short course of two Satur- 
day afternoon lectures at the Royal Institution 
on ‘The Early Art of Siena.” The lecture 
dealt entirely with the architectural history 
of Siena Cathedral, treated of in connexion 
with, and as the expression of, the character 
and circumstances of the Sienese people; 
for the lecturer started with the thesis that 
art was not to be considered as a phenome- 
non in itself, but as the outcome of social 
and political surroundings. Accordingly a 
good deal was said as to the disposition and 
habits of the Sienese, who were regarded 
by their neighbours in Italy as being of a 
somewhat peculiar and eccentric character, 
which was not without its manifestation in 
the parti- coloured architecture of their 
cathedral, Professor Douglas combatted 
the view of some critics that Siena Cathe- 
dral was begun under Cistercian influence ; 
this only came into operation at a later 
date, when the main design had been settled 
and to a great extent carried out. He 
showed reason for tracing in the building 
the combined influences of Lombard archi- 
tecture, of the Pisan style, and of Burgun- 
dian architecture. The lecture was well 
illustrated by a number of lantern 
views, including a view of the still 
remaining portions of the projected trans- 
formation of the cathedral, when it was 
proposed to build a much larger cathedral 
on another axis, retaining the existing 
cathedral as the transept. This project 
came to an end before it had been carried 
very far, owing to the decline of the com- 
mercial and political prosperity of the city. 
Though not an architect, Professor Douglas 
has evidently studied the technical side of 
architecture. One could not but regret that 
there was not a larger audience, and especi- 
ally more architects, to hear a lecture which 
was one of the best and most interesting on 
an architectural subject that we have 
listened to. The second and concluding 
lecture will be given this (Saturday) after- 
noon, at 3 p.m. 





AT the Gallery of the Fine Art 


Fee Toa Society there is an exhibition 
of figure pictures in oil, tem- 
pera, and water-colour “by A. Young 


Hunter and Mary Y. Hunter”—so the 
catalogue gives it, so that we do not know 
the relationship between the two artists. 
We must be impolite enough to confess that 
the value of the collection seems to us to lie 
more in the gentleman’s work than the lady's. 
The best of hers is ‘‘ The Breath and Bloom 
of the Year” (32), a picture of a pretty girl 
backed by a mass of flowers; but in other 
pictures her figures are very weak. Mr. 
Hunter shows in some of his paintings a 
great deal of humour in the depiction of 
character, and a great deal of executive 
ability in the painting of accessories. The 
best are ‘A Study” (6), merely a head ; 
“Fine Feathers” (15); ‘The Philosopher 
of Ferney” (18)—not Voltaire, but a travel- 
ling pedlar; and “In Times of Peace” (36), 
a fine piece of colour made out of a very 
simple subject. 





At Mr. Dunthorne’s Gallery 
~~ Vigo-street there is a col- 

lection of small water-colour 
drawings by Colonel R. Goff, who we pre- 
sume is an amateur, which deal largely 
in architectural subjects—street scenes in 
foreign cities, &c., and treat them very well. 
There are also some studies of landscape 
effect which are interesting not only as 
compositions but as giving the character of 
the country in the neighbourhood of some 
celebrated cities, such as ‘ Banks of the 
Arno, Florence” (outside ot the city); 
“Misty Morning, Tuscany”; ‘“ Tuscan 
Study—January ”; the last named showing 
an undulating country with a single low- 
roofed white house in the middle distance. 
Sketches like these are of interest because 
they are not often made; English sketchers 
in Italy generally devoting their attention to 
the cities rather than to their surroundings. 


Ee" 
i ed 


LIST OF CHURCHES IN ENGLAND 
THAT EXHIBIT TRACES OF SAXON 
BUILDING. 

COMPILED BY PROFESSOR BALDWIN BROWN, 


THE following list is a supplement to the 
series of papers on “The Statistics of Saxon 
Churches,’ which appeared in the Builder in 
the autumn of 1900. It contains in alpha- 
betical order, according to counties, the names 
of the churches then noticed, together with 
those of some other examples to which the 
writer’s attention has kindly been directed by 
readers of the previous papers. 

The criteria of Saxon or non-Saxon are those 
previously discussed, and it may be repeated 
here that no weight has been attached to the 
mere appearance of antiquity in a building, 
nor to local or historical considerations which 
may point to a pre-Conquest date for particular 
examples. The inclusion of a church in the 
list has been determined almost entirely by the 
presence of definite features which are known 
to be Saxon. These features are in every case 
worth cataloguing, though in a few isolated 
instances they may represent a survival of 
Saxon forms in post-Conquest buildings. The 
percentage of such survivals is probably greatest 
in the East Anglian region, where the Saxon 
peculiarity of the double-splayed window 
appears in what must certainly be Norman 
work on the western side of the cloisters at 
Norwich Cathedral. So far as this region is 
concerned, the fact casts a doubt on the validity 
of this particular criterion, and wherever in this 
part of England we have only double-splayed 
windows to judge by, some uncertainty must 
attach to decisions. In other parts of the 
country reliance on special features of the kind 
seems thoroughly to be justified. Where they 
are present other considerations are almost 
always in favour of a Saxon ascription. 
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In the case of each example on the list, there 
is added a very brief indication of the amount of 
Saxon work to be seen in the building, and of 
any features of special interest which this work 
may ‘offer. It is, of course, impossible in the 
few words used to give a complete inven- 
tory, and all that is proffered is some general 
guidance as to what a visitor may expect to 
find upon the site. 

In most cases some indications have also been 
added as to probable date. These are of a 
general kind, and in many instances are neces- 
sarily tentative. The Saxon epoch may be 
divided conveniently into three periods : A, B, 
and C. A covers the time between the con- 
version of the Saxons and the beginning of 
the Danish inroads, or about 609 to 800 A.D. ; 
B comprises the period of the Danish wars up 
to the time of the religious revival in the time 
of King Edgar, or 800 to about 950 A D. ; while 
C extends from 950 to the Norman Conquest 
in 1006. The letter A, B, or C, placed after 
the name of an example indicates the period to 
which in each case the example may most 
reasonably be ascribed, while in the case of 
period C, the small numerals I and 2 placed 
after the letter, as C', C*, serve to show whether 
the example is more likely to belong to the 
last half of the tenth century or the middle of 
the eleventh.* 

The criteria of date relied on for this appor- 
tionment of examples among the periods were 
discussed in two papers in the Builder of 
September 7 and September 14, 1901, and the 
following brief summary is ail that is here 
needed. The evidence on which certain 
churches or parts of churches are now 
generally accepted as of the first period is of 
different kinds. It attains to certainty in the 
case of the existing crypts at Ripon and 
Hexham, which are the work of Wilfrid, about 
675 A.D., and it reaches varying degrees of 
probability in the following cases :—St. Martin 
and St. Pancras, Canterbury, may be in part 
Romano-British, and in part of Augustine’s 
time ; the early foundations at the west end of 
Rochester Cathedral are ascribed to about 
606 A.D., Lyminge, the apsidal church c. 635. 
The old Saxon toundations at Peterborough 
may go back to the establishment of the 
Monastery about 660; those at Keculver to 
c.670; Monkwearmouth and Jarrow to c. 675- 


680; Brixworth to c, 680. Escomb and 
Corbridge, for which no. definite year 
can be suggested, and also Stone-by- 


Faversham may be of the same early period. 
St. Peter-on-the-Wall, near Bradwell, Essex, 
has many characteristics of the earliest period, 
but there are difficulties, into which there is not 
space to enter, that militate against its un- 
reserved acceptance. 

For the third, or C period, the criteria are 
more distinct. These are (1) cruciform plans 
of the Latin-cross type and western towers, 
and (2) the characteristic Saxon features of 
double-splayed windows, pilaster strips, and 
mid-wali shafts in openings in belfries, or at 
times in the walls of naves. The cruciform 
(Latin cross) plan belongs to advancing 
Romanesque, and we know that it was in use 
in England by 970, the date of the building on 
this scheme of the abbey church of Ramsey, 
in Huntingdonshire, while the Saxon western 
towers, and the characteristic features just 
enumerated, seem connected with similar 
structures and details which were coming 
into use in Germany at about the tenth 
century. 

For the intermediate period, 8, that of the 
Danish troubles, there is no definite criterion, 
but examples may be provisionally assigned to 
it, when (1) they lack the positive signs of 
antiquity of the churches of the first period, 
but (2) exhibit none of the characteristic marks 
of the later epoch above noted. It must 
accordingly be understood that ascription to 
the second period, indicated by the letter B in 
the list, merely means that there is nothing 
about the example which obliges us to place it 
after the middle of the tenth century. Long- 
and-short work, which does not occur in 
period A, may belong either to period B or 
C, but in some cases where an example on the 
list has nothing Saxon to show but long-and- 
short work, no indication of period has been 
given. 

For the division of the third epoch into two 
sub-periods one reason is the appearance in 
some examples of such advanced Romanesque 
features as recessed arches, soffit and angle- 


* A three-fold division of period C is feasible, but the 
two-fold division indicated is sufficient for the present 
purpose. 





shafts, and mouldings somewhat elaborately 
profiled. These are not likely to date earlier 
than about the reign of Edward the Confessor. 
Again, the numerous western towers with the 
characteristic Saxon belfry openings must in 
the main belong to the latest period, for the 
reason that some of*the class, such as Hornby, 
near Bedale, Yorks, were obviously built in 
Norman times, and this adoption of Saxon 
features into the Norman building epoch 
would not have taken place had not these 
Saxon features been in familiar use at the time 
of the Conquest. All the above are marked C*. 

On the other hand, certain examples have 
been placed in the first sub-period C', partly 
because they show definite indications in the 
retention of older features, such as baluster 
shafts in the double openings, and partly 
because, though elaborate in workmanship, 
they do not exhibit the features of advanced 
Romanesque referred to above. 

The adoption of this scheme of chronology 
has the advantage that it spreads the examples 
more evenly over the whole period than is the 
case when we accept a date in the seventh 
century for a few examples, and relegate all 
the rest tothe time near the Norman Conquest. 
We know from records that there was both 
activity and ambition among church builders, 
alike in the seventh and eighth centuries and 
in the time of Edgar, and need not hesitate to 
ascribe to these periods buildings that seem to 
accord with them in architectural character. 
At the same time it must be repeated that this 
dating of individual examples is necessarily, in 
the existing state of our knowledge, more or 
less provisional. In every case, however, when 
a date has been assigned in the following list, 
some definite architectural facts have furnished 
a reason for the ascription. 


Bedfordshire. 
Bedford (St. Peter), C_—Axial tower, chancel. 
Clapham, C-.—Western tower. 


Stevington, C!.—Western tower, wooden mid-wall 
slab in south window of tower. 
Berkshire. 
Wickham, C?—Western tower, Roman shafts re- 
used in belfry openings. 
Buckinghamshire. ear 
Wing, Cl.—A basilican church, with crypt of ad- 
vanced torm under the presbytery, which ends 
with polygonal apse. 
[Iver ; the blocked windows here have an 
Early Norman rather than a Saxon character. | 
= Cambridgeshire. - 
Cambridge, St. Benet, C!.—Western tower, with 
balusters in belfry openings ; fine tower arch. 
Cambridge, St. Giles, C’—Tower arch, preserved 
when church was rebuilt. 


Cheshire. 
No Saxon churches recognised. At [disbury there 
is a fairly preserved Saxon entrenched station 
of the year 914. 
Cornwall, 
[ Tbe church at Tintagel has some Saxon character 


in its masonry, but this is not pronounced enough 
for inclusion in the list. | 


Cumberland, 

No examples recognised. 

Derbyshire. 

Repton, C!.—Square-ended chancel and eastern end 
of nave with transeptal chapels ; a columned 
crypt under the chancel showing two periods of 
Saxon work. 

Devon. 


Sidbury, C*—A small crypt of late form under 
Norman chancel. 


Dorset. 


Sherborne, C.—Fragments of blocked doorway at 
the west end of present church. A relic of pre- 
Conquest. bishop’s church. 

Wareham (St. Martin), C?2—Complete nave and 
chancel church, with later additions. 


Durham. 


Billingham, C°.— Western tower with perhaps fabric 
ot nave. 

Escomb, A.—Complete nave and chancel church, 
with characteristic openings and details. 

Hart, B.—Fabric, with fragmentary details, of a 
possibly Early Saxon church. 

Jarrow, A.—Present chancel. Baluster shafts, &c., 
from old church now destroyed. 

Monkwearmouth, A.—Western porch and western 
end of nave are early. The tower raised on the 
porch is of the eleventh century. Interesting 
openings and details. 

Norton, C*.-~-Cruciform church ; central tower and 
transepts are Saxon. 

Sockburn, Bb. —Fragments of nave. 





Essex.. 


Colchester, Trinity Church, C._—Western tower. 

Greenstead, C*—Nave of timber church, dating 
about 1020. 

Hadstock, C*.—Fine Late Saxon nave, with double. 
splayed windows. 

Great Hallingbury, C2.—Recessed chancel arch jn 
Roman brick, with Saxon characteristics. 

West Mersea, C*.—Double-splayed lights in western 
tower. 

[ St. Peter-on-the-Wall.— Perhaps a Saxon church of 
early date ; now a barn ; ended apsidally. | 


Gloucestershire. 

Bibury, C._—Fragments of chancel arch, with carved 
rood above ; double splayed light in nave. 
Coln Rogers, C°.—Nave and chancel ; good details, 
Daglingworth, C.—Parts of the fabric; a western 

division existed in the nave. 

Deerhurst, St. Mary, B or C!.—Western tower, 
nave, ruined apse, transeptal chapels, with 
later aisles to nave; a monastic church; in- 
teresting example. 

Deerhurst Chapel, C2.—Nave and chancel of 1056. 

Miserden, C.—North and south doorways. 


Hampshire, 

Boarhunt, C2.—Complete nave and chancel church ; 
nave had western division. 

Breamore.—C!.—Large Saxon churei practically 
complete; transept or transeptal chapel; 
incomplete central tower. SE eo 

Corhampton, C!.—Nave and chancel church, good 
details. 

Headbourn Worthy, C.— Nave and part of chancel ; 
remains of carved rood over western door. 

Hinton Ampner, C.— Fragments. 

Little Sombourne, C.— Fabric of nave. 

Tichborne C*.—Late Saxon chancel, with double- 
splayed lights and broad pilaster strips at 
corners. 

Warblington, C.—Small Saxon tower with door- 
ways on three faces 15ft. from the ground, 
embedded in fine later church. 


Herefordshire. 
Kilpeck.—The Norman church{ shows a fragment 
of long-an@-short work on the norih cide. 


seen: Hertfordshire.» 


St. Alban’s, St. Michael, B.—A Saxon nave" of 
C. 950, with imternally-splayed lights ; arcades 
to side aisles later, _ a 


Huntingdonshire. 

Noexamples. (_ 

Kent. 

Canterbury, St. Martin, A.—Nave and chancel both 
Pre-Conquest, the latter, perhaps, Pre-Saxon. 

Canterbury: St. Mildred, B.—the south wall of the 
nave and part of that of the chancel of a large 
church ; massive quoins. ~ : 

Canterbury : St. Pancras, A.—foundativns of apsidal 
single-aisled church, with western porch and 
lateral chapels ; Roman brick, 

Dover: St. Mary-in-the-Castle, C!.—A complete 
cruciform church with central tower; fine 
example, much restored. 

Lydd, C! or B.—Relics of Saxon basilican church at 
the north-west corner of the present medicval 
edifice. A double-splayed window. 

Lyminge, A.—Foundations of apsidal church. 
Reculver, A—Portions of existing ruins belong to 
the apsidal basilican church ot ¢. 670. ” 
Rochester, A.-—Early foundations (not now visible) 

at western end of,the present cathedral. 

Stone by Faversham, A.—Early masonry showings, 
Roman technique in chancel ot ruined church. 

Swanscombe, C —Western tower. ! 

Whitfield, C!.—Nave and chancel of small Saxon 
church, with later additions. 


Lancashire. 


Heysham Church, C.—A Saxon west door ; a north 
door, preserved apart. as 

Heysham Chapel, B.—Ruins of piain oblong 
oratory ; a Saxon south door. 

Leicestershire. 

Birstall, C.—Saxon chancel, with pierced wooden 
mid-wall shaft in north window. 

Leicester, St. Nicholas, C.—Nave. 

- Lincolushire. 

Alkborougb, C2, —Western tower. Pp 

Barholm, .C2.—South door, with enrichment op 
jambs. , 

Barton-on-Humber, C!.—Tower and western adc- 
junct ; pilaster strips, baluster shafts, and other 
details. Tower formed originally the body of 
the church. u ; 

Bracebridge, C2.—Western tower, nave, with chancel 
arch. ; ia 

Branston, C2.—Western tower with external arca ; 
ing in advanced Romanesque style; west enc 
of nave. 

Broughton, C2.—Half-round stair turret ; tower 
once the body of the church: good tower 
(formerly chancel) arch. at 

Little Bytham.—Fragment of long-and-short work. 

Cabourn, C2.—Western tower. 

Clee, C2.— Western tower. 

Coleby, C?.—Western tower. 
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Great Corringham, C.—Western tower. 
Cranwell.—Long-and-short quoins to nave. 
Glentworth, C>.—Western tower. 

Hainton, C7 —Western tower. 

Great Hale, C*.—Western tower, turret stair in 
corner; good caps. 

Harmston, C?.—Western tower. : 

Harpswell, C*.—Western tower, proportions not 
Saxon. 

Heapham, C*.—Western tower. 

Holton-le-Clay, C?.—Western tower. 

Hough-on-the-Hill, C.—Half-round turret ; western 
tower, with early detail. 

Lincoln. St. Benedict, C-.—Western tower. 

St. Mary-le-Wigford, C--—Western tower. 
is St. Peter-at-Gowts, C°.— Western tower, 
“west end of nave. 

Marton, C2.—Western tower. 

Nettleton, C2.—Western tower. 

Ropsley, C.—Fabric of nave, long-and-short quoins. 

Rothwell, C2. —Western tower, west end of nave. 

Scartho, C?. —Western tower. 

Skillington.—Long-and-short quoin to nave. 

Springthorpe, C*.— Western tower. 

Stowe, C! and C*.—Saxon central tower, with tower 
arches (upper part destroyed) ; Saxon transepts, 
Norman nave and chancel. Probably about 1040; 
transepts perhaps earlier. 

Stragglethorpe. —D or in western wall. 

Thurloy, C—Western tower, with long-and-short 
quoins. 

Waith, C-.—Axial tower, now central. 

Wilsford.—Long-and-short quoins to nave. 

Wintert »», C--—Western tower. 

Worlaby, C*.—Western tower. 

Middlesex. 

Kingsbury. — Long-and-short work in western 
quotins. 

Monmouthshire. 

[St. Woolos, Newport.—The plain structure that 
precedes the enriched Norman doorway of the fine 
Norman church is in all probability pre-Conquest, 
but it possesses in its present condition no charac- 
teristic marks. The openings are all modern. | 

Norfolk. 

Bessingham, C*.—tound western tower, with fabric 
of nave. 

Coltishall, C_—Part of north wall of nave. 

Dunham Magna, C*.—Saxon nave and axial tower 
between nave and (later) chancel; curious 
western door. 

Houghton-on-the-Hill C.—Fabric of nave wooden, 
mid-wall slab. 

Howe C-.—Round western tower. 

East Lexham, C.—Round western tower, curious 
mid-wall slab with cross. 

Newton C-.—Evidence of plan like Dunham. 

Norwich, St. Julian, C? —Round western tower. 

Cathedral Cicisters, C.—The  double- 
splayed circular lights in the west wall are of 
Norman origin. 

Rockland, All Saints, C?.—Nave quoins are in long- 
and-short work. 

Scole.—Tcaces of long-and-short work. 

Weybourn, C.—Tower originally over the chancel, 
strip-work externally. 

Witton C-.—Round western tower with fabric of 
nave. 

Northamptonshire. 


sarnack C!.—Fine western tower with strip-work 
and carved details, sedile and aumbries in 
tower walls, fine tower arch, indications of west 
wall of Saxon nave. 

Karls Barton, Cl.—Fine Western tower with strip- 
work and details; baluster shafts in belfry 
openings and windows. 

Brigstock, Cl.—Half-round stair turret, western 

___ tower, fabric of nave ; characteristic openings. 

Brixworth, A and C!.—Large early basilican church 
with polygonal apse; interesting features of 
plan, original aisles lost, later Saxon western 
tower with half round stair turret. 

Geddington, C.—Traces of arcading in strip-work on 

_ north wall of nave. 

Greens Norton.—Fabric of nave with long and 
short quoins, great height of walls. 

Pattishall, C*.—Fapbric of nave, chancel arch. 

Peterborough, A.—Foundations under present tower 
of eastern end of large early church, appa- 
rently of the T-form which appears in early 
churches of Gaul. 

Stowe-nine-churches, C!.—Tower arch. 

Wittering, C2.—Nave and chancel church with 
later additions ; good chancel arch. 


Northumberland. 


B lam, C-.—Western tower, corbel caps, 
Byweil, St. Andrew, C2.—Western tower. 
Vorbridge, A.—Western tower over earlier porch, 
nave, fine archway from porch to nave. 
Heddon-on-the-Wall. — Surviving long-and-short 
quoin to nave. 
Hexham, A.—Crypt of church built by Wilfrid about 
__ 075, Closely resembling the crypt at Ripon. 
Lindistarne.—Portions of side walls of chancel and 
foundations of apse appear to be remains of the 
es pre-Norman church. 
'vingham, C?,—Western tower. 
Warden, C2.—Western tower, Roman worked stones 
a3 imposts of tower arch. 





Whittingham, C*.—Long-and-short quoins to western 

tower. 
Nottinghamshire. 

Carlton-in-Lindrick, C2-—Tower arch and possibly 

parts of fabric. 
Oxfordshire. 

Caversfield, C —Western tower. 

Langford, C?.—Axial tower with Saxon features, 
keyhole opening in mid-wall slab. 

Northleigh, C*.-—Axial tower. 

Oxford, Cathedral, B or C.—Traces of triapsidal 
eastern end of early church. 

Oxford, St. Michael, Cl—Western tower with 
double splayed loops and double belfrey open- 
ings with baluster shafts. 


Rutland. 
Market Overton, C.—Characteristic tower arch. 
Shropshire. 

Batrow, C*.—Saxon chancel, 

Clee, St. Margaret, C2.—Herring-bone facing in 
north wall of chancel similar to that in Saxon 
church at Diddlebury. 

Diddlebury, C?,—North wall of nave with charac- 
teristic openings; herring-bone facing in the 
interior. 

Stanton Lacy, C.—North wall of nave and north 
transept, good pilaster strips. 

Wroxeter, 5B or C.—Part of north wall of nave 
with flat-headed window and horizontal string 
course ; adjacent parts Norman. 


Somerset. 
No surviving examples. 
Staffordshire. 
No examples recognised, 
Suffolk. 
Barham.—Traces of long-and-short work. 
Claydon.—Fabric of nave, long-and-short quoins. 
Darsham.—North door of Saxon character. 
Debenham, C,—Western tower with pre-Conquest 
detail. 
Gosbeck.—Long-and-short quoins to nave. 
Hemingstone.—Fragments of long-and-short work. 
Herringfleet, C2—Round western tower with 
Saxon detail. 
Surrey. 
Godalming.—Traces of Saxon work almost obli- 
terated, north door of early style. 
Guildford, C.—Axial tower with pilaster strips em- 
bedded in later additions. 
Stoke d’Abernon, BL or C.—South wall of nave retains 
Saxon indications. 
Sussex. 


Arlington, C1.—A fine Saxon nave and perhaps 
chancel, with later additions. 

Bishopstone, B.—The best existing Saxon south 
porch. Sundial. Western end of nave also 
Saxon. 

Bolney.—Enriched archivolt to south door. Main 
fabric perhaps Saxon. 

St. Botolph, C2—Cnancel arch of advanced style, 
similar to Saxon tower arch at Sompting. 

Bosham, C*.—Complete Saxon church with western 
tower, nave, and chancel (extended later). Fine 
chancel arch. 

Clayton, C?.—Chancel arch of Late Saxon type. 

West Hampnett.—Chancel. Chancel arch, now 
modernised, had Saxon character. 

Lewes, St. John sub Castro.—Kariched doorway at 
south-east of church, a surviving fragment. 
Singleton, C.—Double splayed lights in western 

tower. 

Sompting, C2.—Western tower, with original ter- 
mination, by German “ Helm.” Corbel caps in 
belfry openings. Enriched tower arch of late 
style. 

Sinshae C?.—Enriched north and south doors; 
possibly other parts of the fabric. 

Wooibeding, C.—Pilaster strips on wall of nave. 

Worth, C.—Complete cruciform church without 
tower ; fine chancel arch. 


Warwickshire, 
Wootton Wawen, C.—Tower apparently intended 
to be central ; Saxon arched openings on all the 


four faces. 
Westmorland. 
No examples. 
Wiltshire. 
Avebury, B.—Saxon nave with windows in two 
tiers. ; 


Bradford-on-Avon, C!.—Complete (restored) small 
nave and chancel church with lateral porch ; 
narrow openings, external arcading. 

Bremhill.—Long-and-short work at quoins of nave. 

Britford, C!.—Nave, with north and south openings 


to former transeptal chapels; interesting 
details. 

North Burcombe.—Long-and-short quoins east of 
chancel. 


[ Netheravon.—The plan and arrangement of the 

western tower appear to belong to the Pre-Con- 

quest period, but the work looks Norman rather 

than Saxon. | 

Somerford Keynes, B.—A characteristic narrow 
doorway, with enrichment, in north wall of 
nave. 





Worcestershire. 

No examples recognised. 

Yorkshire, 

Appleton-le-Street, C?.—Western tower. 

Bardsey, B.—Western tower, perhaps raised on 
earlier porch, western end of nave; work of 
early character. 

Hackness.—Chancel arch may be Pre-Conquest. 

[Hornby (by Bedale)—An example of a western 

tower with double belfry openings and mid-wall 

shafts that is certainly of Norman times. ] 

Kirk Hammerton, C2—Western tower, nave, and 
chancel with later additions; characteristic 
doorways and chancel arch. 

Kirkby Hill, C--—Parts of main fabric. 

Kirkdale, C2.—Nave of c. 1060, with later additions ; 
good western door; interesting sun-dial with 
inscriptions over south door. 

Laughton-en-le-Morthen, C.—North door and por- 
tion of walling at north-west corner of present 
church. 

[ Leathly, western tower, with doorway in place 
of tower arch. No special pre-Conquest signs. | 
Ledsham, C2—Large and fairly complete late 

Saxon church. 

Middleton-by- Pickering, C°.—Western tower. 

Monk Fryston, C>.— Western tower. 

Ripon, A.—Crypt of Wilfrid similar to that at 
Hexham. 

Skipwith, C.—Interesting western tower with good 
tower arch and openings; curious recess in 
ringing-chamber. 

Wharram-le-Street, C-—Western tower. 

York, St. Mary Bishophill Junior, C*—Western 
tower with recessed tower arch. 


‘—* 


THE DECORATIVE ART OF THE 
JAPANESE.—V. 


TEMPLE DECORATION—GRILLES OR LATTICE 
WORK. 


I cOME now to a very highly-developed 
form of decoration, which is used to a large 
extent in the Temples, but which I have not 
found a trace of elsewhere.* It is not sym- 
bolic: it has little aftinity with what has 
already been considered ; it would hardly be 
calied Japanese at first sight, though, perhaps, 
in their individuality of conception and in- 
genuity of construction, they possess two at 
least of the characteristics of Japanese art. 

We must imagine that the decorative artist 
while not abandoning his brush and chisel, has 
taken saw and plane as his chief tools ; further, 
that his imagination is exercised by the decora- 
tion, not of a flat surface, but of an open space, 
such a space, for example, as the sides of a 
temple gateway, which in form are not unlike 
an English lych-gate. He fills it, not with 
solid woodwork, but with a lattice or grille. 
So, too, the walls which surround the court- 
yards are solid only for about half their 
height ; the upper half is usually constructed of 
latticework panels. I propose to devote this 
article to this work which I believe to be 
unique, the principles on which it is con- 
structed have, so tar as I know, not yet been 
studied ; and I speak without other book of 
reference than Owen Joues’s “ Grammar of 
Ornament,” though open work both in wood 
and stone was often resorted to in the archi- 
tecture of other countries, nothing approach- 
ing these Japanese lattices is to be found else- 
where. 

Occasionally the designs overlap those of the 
diapers, as was, indeed, inevitable, for they 
are to a certain extent open-work diapers ; 
but as a whole the designs stand apart, having 
no relaticn to any other form of ornament. 
The new conditions of work seem to have in- 
spired the artists to invent a decoration, not 
merely specially adapted to, but solely to be 
used in this instance. 

Now, the artist-designer, having taken to 
himself his saw and plane, has given himself 
new elements out of which to weave new 
devices. Oneof the most important of these 
is thickness of wood, which, being visible to 
the beholder, enable him to produce effects of 
lightness and solidity, and these effects are 
heightened by the use of pieces of varying 
thickness in the same design. But even mcre 
iwnportant still is the substitution of actual 
bright light (or of course darkness) for the 
spaces of his diapers, and it is this feature 
which has given the essential character to the 
lattice-work. For the sunlight passing through 


* This may be accounted for by the fact that the 
domestic architecture of the Japanese is so rigidly simple 
that it would not admit of the use of such decoration; and 
as there were few if any public buildings, there was 
practically no place where it could be used. The modern 
buildings of Japan, alas, are hardly suitable for the per- 
petuation of the old style of ornamentation. 
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the interstices of the woodwork emphasises 
the shape of the space, attracts the eye to it 
much more than to the surrounding design 
which makes the shape, and to a much greater 
extent than the shadows of high-relief carving, 
and this the Japanese artist, with that love of 
everything novel which characterises the 
nation, has seized upon. In many cases the 
woodwork is entirely subordinated to the 
space-shapes, the cye taking these to be the 
design. 

I shall endeavour to treat the designs on the 
method of continuous growth or natural de- 
velopment. This “natural order” may not 
be true in art as it is in Nature. A most com- 
plicated design may, of course, be invented 
straight off without being developed from more 
simple ones; but, at least, when a “natural 
order”’ is discoverable it is useful to note it, 
if only for the purposes of study. 

The simple designs are merely of crossed 
lines, of which I have selected an effective 
example (fig. 1, see lithograph). I need hardly 
say that it is not made on the crossed lath prin- 
ciple of garden trellis-work : the pieces of wood 
join in the same plane, and donot overlap. Even 
with poor materials the common-place repeti- 
tion produced by cross lines at regular inter- 
vals is avoided. From this we pass at once 
into the region of ingenious and obscure con- 
struction. The design given in fig. 2, made of 
crossed zigzag lines, is very prevalent all over 
Japan. I think (though I speak under correc- 
tion) that it is purely Japanese. It will already 
have been noticed among some. of the diaper 
designs given in previous articles, but I have 
postponed consideration of it because it has 
always seemed to me to be essentially the 
product of lattice-work. Whether the light- 
ning suggested it, or whether it was worked 
out merely in playful fancy, I cannot deter- 
mine, but the effect is very striking and some- 
what curious. There is, moreover, something 
rather irritating to. the eye in having to 
follow these troublesome zigzaggy lines: it 
does not travel smoothly along them, it is 
perpetually being jolted off the rails, so 
to speak; it cannot even follow one line 
continuously and peacefully, but is perpetually 
being attracted by some notch in the crossing 
line. Undoubtedly the design sets up cerebral 
tidgets and inevitable reflections has to how on 
earth it was drawn ; and if there be among my 
readers an architect who is vexed by a trouble- 
some apprentice, let me suggest that he should 
be set to work to draw the design in fig. 2— 
that in fig. 3 would, indeed, be better— 
worrying out the method of construction for 
himself. He will give no more trouble. But 
the eye curiously enough does not follow the 
lines at all, but rests on the spaces that lie 
betweeu—which are in the figure A. The 
lines seem, indeed, so subordinate to the figure 
that you might imagine the order of things 
reversed, the spaces filled by solid wood, and 
the woodwork left blank. The predominance 

of the space effect on the brain I may further 
illustrate by my own: impressions, for when- 
ever I look at the design I always feel so 





A B 


thankful that after all the spaces are not all 
anyhow, but fall regularly and properly under 
one another. The space-shape is, perhaps, 
somewhat bizarre; but it 1s not unpleasing, 
and it is a recognised device in Japanese 
heraldry. In the crest of one family it appears 
in twin form, as at B. 

Fig. 3 is an amplification of the same design 
with triple zigzags, most dazzling and be- 
wildering, and again rather irritating to the 
eye until it comes to rest on the figures of two 
spaces. The constructive principle is, of 
course, the fall of one unit at each break in the 
line, and as this occurs in both lines at the 
same horizontal, the spaces fall naturally one 
under the other. It should be noted that the 
fall in fig. 2 is of one-fourth of the breadth of 
the line, but in fig. 3 it is of its whole breadth. 
The design wiil also be seen with two zigzags, 
and in one of the illustrations in Article 2 
(Builder, February 7) there are no less than 
seven. Many variations are also produced 
by change of angle and wood thickness; 
beautiful effects are also made by using 
two colours, or gold and colour; one for 


for its thickness. A combination very often 
seen is a gold lattice with its under surfaces 
crimson. A glance at the illustrations will 
show how the wood-thickness comes into 
play, and becomes an elemental feature of the 
design itself. It takes the place, of course, of 
shadow in relief work, but the effect is 
heightened by the light coming through the 
other parts of the design, sharpening the 
edges of the wood. When very thick wood is 
used the effect is massive in the extreme. 

The designing of an ornament for the 
lozenge-spaces would naturally be the next 
step on our artist’s upward path of excellence ; 
and also naturally he would have recourse to 
some of the standard four-petalled floral forms. 
That one especially with the indented petal, 
seeming, indeed, to have been created on 
purpose for the zigzag lozenge, so beautifully 
does it fit into the crannies of it. This is 
shown in fig. 4, which is a very massive piece 
of work, the wood being 1}in. thick. The 
Ornament and bars are flush; it is gold 
throughout and exceedingly handsome. Fig. 5 
is also a simple lattice of triple bars, made of 
thick wood and gold throughout ; the lozenges 
are filled with a deeply-cut ornamental figure. 
In spite of the thick wood used, this lattice is 
lighter in effect than fig. 4, which in some 
measure, I think, is due to the more acute 
angle \of intersection of the bars. In fig.6 a 
light effect is produced with thick bars, which 
are black, the gracefully fantastic ornaments 
being in gold. I need hardly say that these 
designs are typical of a hundred others ; it is, 
indeed, literally true to say that, although my 
studies extended through all the many build- 
ings and courtyards of the Nikko and Shiba 
Temples, I never came across the same design 
twice. 

The next idea which came, I imagine, into 
the fertile brain of our artist, after he had been 
satisfied with the results of ornamenting the 
lozenge, was the modification of the lozenge 
form, regarding the iteration of it, quite apart 
from its ornamentation, as wearisome. He 
has done this, as we see in fig. 7, by the intro- 
duction of small slips of wood glued on to the 
inner surfaces of the cross-bars. They prac- 
tically obliterate the lozenge, and produce a 
novel internal shape instead, which may have 
been suggested by a curvilinear modification of 
the zigzag lozenge. By making these slips 
of thinner wood than the bars the effect of 
shadow is introduced in addition to that of 
wood - thickness. Colour effect also is not 
ignored, for the inner pattern is gold and the 
bars black. The slips are centred on the bars, 
so that the same effect is seen on both sides. 

This method of producing subordinate de- 
signs by internal slips of wood was not likely 
to rest with such a simple, though graceful, 
result. More elaborate designs would inevi- 
tably have quickly followed, a typical example 
of which is given in fig. 8. 

Apart trom the intrinsic evidence, I think 
that the great number which are found of this 
class also shows that it is not very high up in 
the scale of development. They require no 
very great ingenuity to invent, and poor 
examples are frequently seen in Parsee 
temples. It is, in fact, the common form of 
the lattice we are about to examine. The one 
figured has merit, and considerable grace of 
curve, and is one of the best I have seen. The 
bars are black, and the inner ornament grey, 
the effect being heightened by a background 
of crimson, which emphasises the space-shape. 
The course of development continues clearly 
traced. Right angles, though frequently used, 
are not in highest favour in Japan. The 
favourite angle of grace is somewhere about 
30 deg. from the horizontal line, now rather 
more, now slightly less. _In fig. 8 it will have 
been noticed that all the internal wood-slips 
are of the same shape. At first when the 
angle of inclination of the bars was lessened 
it was not unnatural that the slips should still 
be of the same shape: and inevitable, for the 
idea which the designer had in his mind is to 
produce a space-shape which shall be pleasant 
in its iteration, and not monotonous to the 
lozenge, or bizarre, and troublesome like the 
zigzag lozenge. The shape of the slips in 
fig.9 is based on the same main form as 
those in fig. 8; and the resultant space-shape 
is also the same form but elongated horizon- 
tally. But the eye cannot fail at once to 
detect a curious lack of symmetry in the 
arrangement of the internal slips of wood. 
This exists also in fig. 7, but as their shape 





the surface of the wood and the other 


is not pronounced it is not very noticeable. 
But with an ornate design like that in fig. 9 
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this unsymmetry becomes very marked. You 
see at once that the pattern does not match 
somewhere ; face to face the slips are even, byt 
back to back they are all askew. What has 
happened is that in order to make the central 
design uniform the pieces have been glued on 
right-side-up and up-side down alternately 

This design is in grey with black bars, 

Now, I think that both figs. 8 and 9 show 
what great importance the artist attached to 
his internal or space-shape. The actual lattice 
with its scroll ornament is certainly graceful 
but it seems to be an adjunct rather than a 
principal. It seems to be the result rather than 
the cause of the very graceful space-figure 
which impresses itself, from the background 
either of crimson or bright sunshine on the 
retina. It strikes the eye with as much force 
as the solid ornament in fig. 6; and this, as | 
have already indicated, is the keynote of a very 
large class of lattice work. Fig. 10 is another 
design of this class ; the inner work being of 
very bold scrolls ; they are gold inserted in a 
heavy black zig-zag frame. 

Yet another stage in development. I do nod 
know if “optical effect’? expresses exactly the 
difference produced by a lattice and that by. a 
diaper, but I think it indicates what I want to 
convey. Now, if you examine figs. 7, 8, 9, and 
10 you will see that there is something else 
which has not yet been noted beyond the 
ornamented bars and the space-shape. Al. 
though the woodwork seems to vanish in the 
overpowering effect of the space, yet the eye 
sometimes does ignore the space-shapes, and 
rests on the woodwork in another way alto- 
gether. It construcis a solid design in the 
woodwork at the junction of the bars, which is 
composed of the four crossing sides from four 
contiguous lozenges with their ornaments, 
Although it does not force itself prominently 
forward, the eye can readily detect it making a 
central ornament to a large lozenge made up 
of four smalier ones. It is in the form of a 
highly ornate St. Andrew’s cross, the larger 
but secondary pattern which exists in all 
lattice work. These designs in rectilinear 
arrangement work out side by side, but in 
diagonal arrangement each figure borrows 
one limb from each of its neighbours. In 
fig. 11 this secondary figure becomes the chief 
figure, and thus marks this stage of develop- 
ment, The inner design is worked out on four 
lattice squares (for a reason to be presently 
explained this class is always rectilinear), and 
it will be seen that the borrowing process just 
alluded to is discarded, the foitated cross- 
designs being arranged independently both in 
horizontal and diagonal arrangement. In this 
class the wood design predominates over the 
space-shape. It was coloured blue, with black 
bars, with the thickness both of slips and bars 
red, Fig. 12 is another very striking example 
of this class; it was painted entirely of that 
vivid oxide green which is one of the most 
prevalent colours in the temple ; the boldness 
of its curves requiring no adventitious aid to 
enhance their beauty, the shadow lines very 
slight, as the slips are nearly flush with the 
bars. 

An optical effect is the origin of the next 
development. If you look carefully at fig. 11, 
you will notice a secondary solid desiga, 
another cross-form composed of the limbs of 
the main design used inversely ; this form also 
arranged itself independently, both horizontally 
and diagonally ; and then, curiously enough— 
so manifold are the optical ¢{fects produced by 
their lattice work—a_ space form suddenly pre- 
dominates, also composed of four lattice spaces ; 
the St. Andrew’s cross made by the diagonals 
of a square. So this optical effect is utilised 
in the next development. The secondary solid 
design, instead of depending for its limbs on 
the main design, becomes itself an independent 
primary design, and, as shown in fig. 13, there 
are now two foliated cross-forms coming 
alternately in diagonal arrangement, but each 
having a horizontal line of its own. The bars 
are of thick wood, with thin slips for the 
designs, giving deep shadow effects ; — 
designs, as might be expected, are aw 
by different colours ; they are of dark-blue = 
vivid green ; the lattice bars are gold, and al 
the wood thicknesses red. The result 1S 
effective in the extreme. + the 

With fig. 14 we come to the last stage ot | a 
developing process as it appears to my og oe 
Two things about it are noticeable at the lirs 
glance: the adoption of the angle of gracé, 
and a reversion to the predominance of ra 
space-shape, a second glance showing tw 
different sets of space-shapes. 
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effect is the result of the first. The space- 
shapes seem to have been lost sight of in figs. 
II, 12, and 13, except as already indicated ; but 
there will be seen to be two sets, subordinate, 
as 1 have already pointed out, to the wood- 
work, not having been, as in other cases, 
specially designed ; they are the results merely 
of the woodwork. I must ask the reader to 
remember the peculiar want of symmetry in 
the arrangement of the internal slips, which 
was noticed in fig. 9 and 10, and which was 
caused by the departure from the right-angled 
arrangement of the lattice-bars. The same 
wood-slip was used throughout the design, but 
it had to be inverted in order to get the same 
space-shape in each lozenge. Now in fig. 14 
that second glance which revealed two different 
sets of space-shapes will have revealed also 
two different sets of wood-slips. In the 
natural order of arrangement, fig. 14 
might have been placed after fig. 10; but I 
think it should come after figs. 11, 12, and 13, 
because in those figures the double set of space- 
shapes, which is the characteristic feature of 
fig. 14, was first developed. The lack of sym- 
metry in the pairs of wood ornaments in figs. 
9 and1o in the back-to-back arrangement is 
avoided in fig. 14 by a modification of the 
design of the wood slip; the two being made 
as symmetrical as possible by varying the curve 
lengths of each of its parts. Symmetry was, of 
course, not obtainable, for one is worked in an 
angle of 60 deg., the other in an angle of 
3odeg. ; thus the length of the stem in the 
second form is manifestly shorter than that in 
the first ; but the two combined make a leaf- 
like form which is symmetrical in appearance 
though notin actual drawing. The lattice is, 
like so many others, in grey with black bars. 

This exhausts the process of development, 
and indeed it is difficult to see how it can go 
further. I add, however, a few designs which 
are noteworthy, some of which lie outside the 
natural order which has been adopted for the 
purposes of study. 

Fig. 15 is of the same order as fig. 13, except 

that the same design is used throughout for, 
the inner ornaments. Each row is, however, 
coloured differently, the alteration being 
intensely bright blue and vivid oxide green. 
(This does not sound attractive to Western eyes, 
but there is a mysterious affinity between these 
colours in Japan which makes them harmonise.) 
The lattice bars are reduced toa minimum of 
breadth, and are also bright blue. The design 
is singularly effective, the artist having 
abandoned pure line ornament for his inner 
slips in favour of the quatrefoil. The structural 
or drawing principle of this design is worth 
noticing, partly because it is so simple and 
partly also because in it East and West meet in 
amost unexpected manner. 
_ In fig. 16 there is a central design repeated 
ia horizontal and diagonal lines. But the con- 
ception is much more elaborately worked out, 
and both wood design and space designs are 
merged in the general effect, which is that of a 
net of crimson lacquer lace. 

Figs. 17 and 18 are in another style, but do 
not require special notice, except as to their 
colouring. In fig. 17 the lattice bars are black 
and very massive ; the circles are deep blue, 
and the floral ornament light blue, with red woced 
thicknesses throughout. In fig. 18 the circles 
are gold and the ornament crimson, picked out 
with pink. Fig. 19 is an elaborate chainwork 
design, which, though exceedingly clever, I do 
not put in the first rank, though the triple 
central ornament is worth noticing : this is in 
blue and red, alternating in other sections of 
the design with green and red. The chain- 
work is gold. The last, fig. 20, comes from the 
panel of an elaborate gateway. The design in 
the hexagons is somewhat weak, but they do 
not force themselves on the notice, the eye 
being attracted more by the general effect of 
massive red lacquer network which is a setting 
for the crest of the Tokugawa Shoguns which 
form the central ornament. MG elke: 


—_ 
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_PORTSMOUTH MASTER BUILDERS.—The annual 
dinner of the Portsmouth Master Builders’ Associa- 
ton was held at the “Sussex” Hotel, recently, the 
President, Mr. W. W. Evans, in the chair. The 
municipal toast was submitted by Mr. Crockerell. 
The mayor replied. The toast of the evening was 
eatrusted to Sir John Baker, who alluded to the 
inevitable antiquity of the craft, which had proved 
itself to be one of the noblest ia the world’s history. 
The Chairman responded. He said the master 
builders had not sought combinatiun as a weapon 
to fight the men, but to secure unanimity of action, 
avoid disastrous strikes, and promote amicable 
settlements. 








THE NEW GALLERY. 


THE exhibition at the New Gallery can 
hardly be said to be a very strong one, but it 
contains some very interesting pictures, among 
which may be counted foremost the three land- 
scapes by Mr. Watts. Of these, “The Two 
Paths”’ (88) and “The End of the Day ” (92) 
are small landscapes singularlyrich in colour and 
inavery grand style. The large landscape on the 
opposite wall, ‘Green Summer ” (139), hardly 
answers to its title; it is not agreeable in 
colour, and its colour is not the green of sum- 
mer; as a composition, however, it is fine; 
the eye is led up by the tall tree which rises 
above the rest into a fine sky, and there is a 
great style about the whole. Mr. Watt’s figure 
subject (if it can be called so), ‘The Sower of 
the Systems” (89) is one of the allegorical 
pictures to which he has been rather too 
much given of late years ; as a combination of 
colour it is fine, but it is difficult to make any- 
thing out of it in regard to form except some 
drapery and two wings; where the head of 
the figure has gone one cannot make out. 

Of the other pictures (portraits excepted) in 
which figures form the principal element there 
can hardly be said to be any of the first 
importance. Mr. Walter Crane has a large de- 
corative composition entitled “‘ The Fates ” (4), 
which appears from its texture to be an 
experiment with Mr, Rafaelli’s new colours ; 
it is a very pleasing composition pictorially, 
but as a conception of the Fates it is far too 
anecdotal in feeling. Ir. John Collier has a 
clever and graceful picture of ‘ Mignon” 
executing a dance blindfold among eggs 
placed on the floor. Mr. Spencer Watson’s 
“The Nymph” (210), a nude figure reclining 
among rich silks which partially hide her, is 
a good and conscientious study quite devoid 
of sentiment. Mr. Boughton’s “ Doubts and 
Fears ” (220) is not open to this criticism ; it 
is a very graceful figure of a young girl about 
to bathe, and hesitating on account of the 
sounds caused by two swans, which are visible 
to the spectator but not to her; an old and 
well-worn painters’ subject, but treated in a 
new manner, and justified by the real grace 
and prettiness of the figure. Mr. Austen 
Brown’s large picture “A Peasant Idyll” 
(284) looks more like an inlay in various 
coloured woods than a painting; as colour 


it is interesting, but the profile face of 
the woman looks as if it was cut out of 
a flat substance. Mr. Austen Brown is a 


painter who begun by a great promise of 
originality shown in some fine works; but 
both this and his picture of last year at the 
same gallery are mistakes, the present one 
especially, and are disappointing to those who 
noted the promise of his former works. Mr. 
Wetherbee should be included among the 
painters of figure subjects, for though the 
figure may occupy but a small proporiton of 
the canvas in comparison with the landscape, 
it is always the centre and the prevalent 
element of the picture. In ‘‘ A Wave from the 
Dawn (IIo) he gives us one of those ideal nude 
figures which seem to express the spirit of the 
landscape, or in this instance the sea ; in the 
foreground is a wave just about to break, on the 
crest of which rides a joyous nymph, while 
behind her is seen the light of dawn on the 
horizon ; there is a combination of genuine 
freshness of effect with poetic conception 
which gives a great charm to the whole. “A 
Strayed Princess” (264) is a landscape where 
we are on a high down overlooking a dark 
sea ; the single figure is seated with her back 
to the spectator looking over the sea; here 
again the figure, though it occupies but a small 
portion of the scene, is the real element of 
interest in the picture. 

Among the portraits there are several fine 
works, though perhaps none of quite the first 
order. Mr. Shannon’s full length of “The 
Baroness de Meyer” (19) is a portrait that 
is very decorative and even one may say archi- 
tectural in style and composition ; the lady 
stands erect in the centre of the picture, making 
a vertical line, opposed by two strongly 
marked horizontal bands of ornament, in two 
materials, which cross the top of the picture 
behind her; the whole composition making 
the general form of a T ; rather formal per- 
haps, but not without its effect. Mr. Collier’s 
‘Miss Joyce Collier ” (196) is a composition of 
an opposite class, in which all the lines are 
curves ; the lady, seated sideways to the spec- 
tator, reclines in a long rocking chair ; a very 
graceful portrait and a highly finished and firmly 
painted head. Mr. Lavery’s “Spring” (263) 





may count among the portraits, as it practically 
is one; this is one of the large sketches in 
thin colouring in which Mr. Lavery excels ; it 
represents a young lady in white, depicted with. 
a charming ease and grace of manner, and hold- 
ing alarge branch of hawthorne blossom. M.. 
Boldini’s scare-crow portrait of Mr. Whistler 
(271) represents at its strongest (we will not 
say “best’’) the particular talent of this Italian- 
French artist, whose chief aim appears to be 
to make a sensation with a portrait, by a kind 
of over-acted intensity of realism and energy, 
combined generally speaking with very 
harsh texture and inharmonious colour, all 
which qualities are here present in extremis.. 
We cannot understand the favour with which 
this picture seems to have been received in 
the Press ; its cleverness we do not deny, -ut 
it is cleverness of a vulgar type, having little 
in it of real art. Sir Geo. Reid’s portraits of 
men are a3 good solid work as they always. 
are, but we rather sympathise with the critic 
who asked whether this talented painter 
might not spend his gifts better than by 
painting so many stolid and uninteresting 
looking people. A portrait head of the late 
Mr. Bentley the architect, by M. 1’Hopital, 
should be noticed in these columns on account 
of its subject; it is not remarkable as a 
painting. 

Among the landscapes there is a good deal 
to be looked at, some of the best being among 
the smaller and less conspicuous works. The 
New Gallery is generally more or less the 
scene of experiments in landscape effect. Thus 
in the North Room we have Mr. Peppercorn’s 
“Evening” (193), a coast scene in which 
landscape-painting seems to have been re- 
duced to its least materialised form ; the dark 
foreground, the dark coast line opposite, and: 
the water, are all almost absolutely without 
detail; they represent the elements of the 
scene only; and yet the sentiment of the 
scene seems to be complete, though we shoulc 
not like all landscape-painting to be stripped 
down to this level, nor can one avoid the re- 
flection that to leave out so much is making 
the art rather easy. Mr. Coutts Michie, in 
“Autumn Shadows” (209) gives a charming. 
landscape sketch, in which detail is almost as 
much at a discount as in No. 193, but there 
is a fine and delicate feeling for colour in 
it. Mr. Thorne Waite’s “At the Foot of the 
Downs” (239), with the downs in a silvery. 
haze of distance, is a refined landscape 
partaking more of the character of water- 
colour than oil. We do not quite make out 
what Mr. Adrian Stokes is aiming at in his- 
“Mountain Meadows ”’ (94) ; it is a work not in 
his usual style, and rather hard and cut-out 
in the middle distance ; the foreground is 
brilliantly painted, but it is not quite as satis- 
fying a picture as we are accustomed to from 
this artist. Mr. Withers’s “A Breton Mill” 
(95), just over it, is a powerful work in the 
rather loaded style which he has adopted. 
Mr. East’s “ The Miller’s Meadow’”’ (114), one 
of the larger landscapes, though a very pleasing 
picture, is on the other hand deficient in power, 
and somehow does not impress one as real,. 
although it belongs to the type of realistic 
landscape art. Among the smaller landscapes 
which are worth attention for their special 
quality are Mr. Wyllie’s ‘The Edge of the 
Marsh” (127), Mr. Hill’s “A Passing Shower”’ 
(109), Mr. Padgett’s “The Marshes, Winchel- 
sea” (47) and Mr. Draper’s gloomy little 
picture “Burley Lawn, New Forest” (90), 
which has a character of its own. ; 

Of the sculpture there is really little that is 
worth special comment. Mr. Taubmann’s 
small-scale group of “ Paolo and Francesca,” 
which we think we have seen before, is an 
original conception. Among the miscellaneous 
exhibits are two decorative panels “St. 
Cecilia” (439) and a subject from Spenser 
(451), the one by Mr. F. Marriot, the other by 
Messrs. F. and P. Marriot ; these are executed 
in an inlay of gesso and mother-of-pearl, and 
are effective and cleverly designed and exe- 
cuted. There are some good exhibits among 
the jewellery, a form of art which gets more 
attention here than at the Academy. The Ranee 
of Sarawak sends some good work in case 462, 
especially the necklace numbered 5; Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Gaskin and Mr. H. Wilson each 
exhibit cases of jewellery in which there is 
much to admire. Among other silversmiths’ 
work in the Central Hall we may praise also 
Mr. Derwent Wood’s small silver mess trophy 
for the 20th Hussars—an in memoriam work,. 
very pleasing in composition, and Mr. A. 
Fisher’s “triptych in enamel, set in chiselled. 
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brass inlaid with silver,” in which, as the 
subjects are concerned with St. Patrick, ‘the 
‘Celtic form of metal ornament which this 
artist seems to prefer is in this case apprc- 
priate. The case of ‘‘ Works by Nelson and 
Edith Dawson,’ consisting principally of 
caskets in silver and enamel work, is well 
worth attention, and is in fact one of the best 
exhibits in the Gallery. Among these we may 
specially mention the long box-like casket 
(471) presented to the King by Reading 
College, and that presented to Earl Roberts 
by the inhabitants of Cape Colony and 
Cape Town (479). This latter, we learn 
from the catalogue, was the prize design 
in a competition thrown open ‘to the colony, 
and gained by Miss Edith Struben, whose de- 
sign Mr. and Mrs. Dawson carried out. This 
casket is distinguished by flowing lines, but 
still in a severeand restrained style ; and these 
two works certainly offer a refreshing contrast 
to the tawdry and pretentious shop designs 
which are still too commonly characteristic of 
caskets for official addresses, though one is 
glad to see signs at last of a disposition to em- 
ploy artists to make these things—a disposition 
which is likely, we may hope, to extend farther. 
We may notice also in the same case the casket 
with the title “Spring-time,’ with panels 
adorned by enamel foliage. 

Though our brief review of the contents of 
the New Gallery thus winds up with a notice 
of some works which are quite admirable in 
their own way, one cannot but feel that, taking 
the exhibition as a whole, the great days of the 
New Gallery are over. The sculpture there 
indeed, was seldom of imporiance, but in the 
days ot Burne-Jones people could see among 
the pictures what they could see nowhere else ; 
and, whether or not we join with the most 
devout worshippers of Burne-Jones’s art (as in 
fact we do not), we must admit that he has had 
no successor ai the New Gallery. 

LETTER FROM PARIS. 

THE Fctes of the Centenary of the Académie 
francaise at the Villa Medicis at Rome, took 
place on the 18th ult., and were brilliantly 
attended. The ceremony of opening the {ctes 
took place in the afternoon in the presence of 
the King and Queen of Italy, M. Chaumié, the 
French Minister of Public Instruction, and a 
number of members of the Institut of old 
winners of the Prixde Rome. Of the founding 
of the I’rench School at Rome a hundred years 
ago, commemorated by the recent fctes, it may 
‘be interesting to recall with a few particulars. 
The official teaching of architecture was com- 
menced in 1671, the year of the foundation in 
rance of the Academie Royale d'Architec- 
ture. The regulations concerning the Academie 
and the official teaching were promulgated in 
«717 by statutes and letters patent delivered 
by the Regent Duc d’Orleans. The rules for 
the admission of students to the School were 
at that time sufficiently simple: the 
intending student was required to know how 
to read and write, be acquainted with the four 
rules of mathematics, possess a free hand 
in architectural sketching, know a little of 
figure drawing, a little geometry, and to be 
a Catholic. Three years later the Prix 
de Rome was instituted, and until 1728 Antoine 
Desgodets was the Professor of Architecture, 
and the courses comprised the study of the 
orders of Architecture, the construction of 
domes, churches, and palaces, the decoration of 
buildings, and the measuring of buildings. 
The Revolution of 1793 had the effect of 
suppressing the Acadcmies for a time, but they 
were re-established in 1796 under the title of 
institut National, to become later on in 1807 
the Ecole Imperiale et Spéciale des Beaux-Arts. 
Since that time the programme of the school 
teaching bas often been modified and usefully 
enlarged without, however, admitting the 
introduction of a sufficiently practical or 
scientific teaching. The Prix de Rome has 
Always been the supreme goal and reward of 
the industrious and talented French student 

The Villa Medicis became the property of 
the French Government in May, 1803. This 
dine palace was built in 1540 by Annibale 
Lippi for the Cardinal Montepulciano; the 
building is one of the finest and most har- 
monious specimens of Italian Renaissance in 
the precincts of the city. The library is deco- 
rated with the busts of the various directors of 
the Villa, and contains a fine statue of Louis 
XIV. The studios for the students are placed 
én the gardens, and consist of small isolated 





pavilions arranged so as to facilitate as much 
as possible the studies of the young artists. 
The gardens are considered to be amongst the 
finest at Rome. Since 1803 there have been 
thirteen Directors of the Académie Francaise 
at Rome: MM. Suvée, painter ; Paris, archi- 
tect; Lethi¢re, Thévenin, Guerin, Horace 
Vernet, Ingres, Alaux, Schnetz, Robert-Fleury, 
Cabat, Hébert, all painters, and the present 
director, M. Eugéne Guillaume, sculptor. 
The first director, the painter Suvée, was 
the first to carry off the Grand Prix de 
Rome in 1771, and was received at the 
Académie Royale in 1780. He was a warm 
partisan of Classic art, and became an ad- 
versary of the painter David, who was all- 
powerful as dictator of the arts during the 
Revolutionary period. Suvée was condemned 
as a suspect, was imprisoned at St. Lazare, 
and was to have been guillotined on the very 
day on which the fall of Robespierre broke up 
the Revolution. He was appointed Director 
of the Académie Francaise at Rome, and 
entered on his appointment there in r8or at 
the Palais de Nevers, the building then 
possessed by the Academie. The great desire 
of Suvée was to exchange this palace against 
that of Monte Pincio, called the Palais Medicis, 
which he esteemed to be far more fit for the 
establishment of the French Academy, and he 
realised this end in 1803 by an exchange of 
the Nevers palace for that of the Meci-is. 
He died at the latter place in 1807. The 
present director, M. Eugene Guillaume, 
sculptor, carried off the Prix de Rome in 1845. 
His work has had a tendency towards more 
modern and rational teaching, whilst respect- 
ing the old traditions of the school, and his 
influence has had a considerable effect on the 
teaching of architecture. 

The duration of the studies of a winner of 
the Prix de Rome at the Villa is four years, 
and during this time he is supposed to give his 
full attention to his special art ; the architects 
have so to arrange their studies as to be able 
during their fourth year to produce satisfactory 
drawings of their ideas for the restoration of 
some of the ancient classic monuments, and 
show their technical abilities. The student is 
at liberty to pursue his studies by means of 
journeys in Italy and Greece. The Prix de 
Rome student is entitled to living rooms at the 
Villa, and a monthly sum of about 12/. for 
living purposes at or outside the Villa. A sum 
for incidental expenses, amounting to 121/., is 
given him foreach of the first two years, and 
32/. for the third year, for the journey through 
Greece. A sum of 48/. is retained on his 
scholarship by the administration, to be given 
up to him at the end of the fourth year if he 
has fulfilled the conditions concerning his 
sending in satisfactory drawings of the resto- 
ration of ancient monuments. 

The British Embassy building, where the 
King will take up his quarters in Paris, is, as is 
well known, a fine hotel in the Faubourg 
St. Honore, near the Palace of the Elyscée, with 
a garden extending to the Champs Elysées and 
along the Avenue Gabriel. It is a historic 
mansion, built from the designs of Mazin, 
“Ingénieur du Roi,” for the Duc de Charost. 
It was here that Franklin, then Ambassador of 
the United States, fitted up the first lightning- 
conductor which was known in France ; an 
innovation which inspired Turgot with a Latin 
verse— 

“ Eripuit clo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis.” 


Under the First Empire the Hotel de Charost 
became the Hotel Borghese, and was occupied 
by Pauline Buonaparte, Princess Borghese, the 
sister of Napoléon. It was in 1850 that the 
English Government acquired the place for 
the Embassy. The decoration of the interior 
is chiefly Louis XVI., with a certain amount of 
Empire style ; nearly all the furniture and a 
very large quantity of magnificent bronzes are 
of pure Empire style. The ground floor, 
besides the large entrance and vestibule, and 
the grand staircase, with its fine decorative 
balustrade, consists of a series of three large 
salons, contained in the central portion, with 
wings comprising a ground floor only, con- 
taining on the right a magnificent ballroom and 
the throneroom, and to the left a very large 
state dining-room. All these rooms look out 
on the gardens at the back of the building. 
On the first floor, besides the suites de- 
voted to the Ambassador and his private 
offices, is a suite of three large salons, 
plainly decorated, and a dining-room. The 
state bedroom, which will be occupied by 





the King, and which was occupied by the 
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late Queen when she visited Paris about fifty 
years ago, adjoins this suite. The bedroom jg 
entirely furnished in the Empire style, ang 
the fine lofty room has been renovated, anq 
additions made of new fittings in the style of 
the Empire. The State bed is a very fine 
object cf pure Empire style, and is the origina| 
Borghese bed decorated with the ornaments 
well-kn<wn fo this style. The Director of the 
Garde Meuble Francais, M. Locquet, has been 
kind enough to lend a number of superb 
pieces of furniture and objects of art of the 
Empire epoch, some splendid silken hangings 
of the same style for the windows and bed. 
together with a magnificent Gobelins tapestry. 
which occupies the whole of one side of the 
large room. The valuable Empire bronze 
lustre which hangs from the centre of the 
room, together with the furniture as now ar- 
ranged, forms a bedchamber unique in regal 
magnificence. The official architect to the 
Embassy is Mr. Arthur Vye-Parminter, an 

English architect established at Paris. 

Measures have been taken to prevent the 
Royal and Presidential procession from being 
incommoded, on its return from the review at 
Vincennes on the 2nd, by the work for the 
metropolitan railway, the hoardings for which 
at present occupy a great part of the Place de 
l'Opéra. The works below ground are being 
pushed actively forward. In the process of 
the work they have laid bare the roadway of 
the ancient Rue Basse du Rempart. The 
Place de Opéra will contain five entrances 
and five exits to and from the railway, and 
twenty-four covered passages at six different 
levels, for giving access to the different lines 
and platforms underground. 

The works at the Bourse are being pushed 
on by M. Cavel, the architect. The colonnade 
of the two new wings, to right and left, is ter- 
minated. It is hoped that the whole exterior 
portion of these annexes will be completed 
towards the end of October, and we shall then 
have, after the removal of the scaffolding, an 
idea of the general effect of the building as en- 
larged. The interior arrangements will how- 
ever still occupy a long time, and it is not 
expected that the building will be ready for 
occupation before the end of 1904. 

The Government, on its part, is occupied 
with the enlargement of two educational 
establishments which have long been too 
limited for their purpose—the Palace of the 
Trocadécro and Jardin des Plantes. In the 
first, the galleries devoted to the museum of 
comparative architecture and to the Khmer 
museum are to be enlarged considerably by 
the addition ot the glazed galleries looking on 
the park, which have not been utilised since 
the great Exhibition. Inthe Jardin des Plantes 
it is proposed to effect a complete transforma- 
tion of the menagerie, and to create, in the 
centre of the gardens, a large zoological esta- 
blishment, including a winter garden with a 
circular pavilion for the animals. M. Blavette, 
the architect commissioned by the Govern- 
ment to carry out the work, has been requested 
to make a study of the principal similar 
establishments in other countries before pre- 
senting his scheme, the cost of which is esti- 
mated ata million and a half of francs. 

The exhibition of Mahommedan art at the 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs has now been 
open to the public for some days. It contains 
collections of glass, enamels, ceramic ware, 
and metal work, of great value, besides books, 
bindings, and textiles. Part of the objects are 
lent by the Union Centrale, the others are from 
private collections. Allare in such an excellent 
state of preservation as to render this a great 
opportunity for study. 

Ph aaa analysis of the now too-celebrated 
tiara of Saitapharnes has led M. Clermont- 
Ganneau to the conclusion that it is a spurious 
work. According to him, the lower circle 0 
the tiara, which contains the mofifs taken 
from Scythian life, is a complete fergery. _The 
second circle, decorated with antique subjects, 
has probably been made by the Russian 
sculptor Rouchomosski, after an antique frag- 
ment ; and the third circle offers significant 
traces of working up. The kussian artist, 
who has come to Paris, is however to give 
some technical evidence under the eye Ol 
M. Clermont-Ganneau, which will enable the 
latter to formulate a definite and final opinion. 

The municipal authorities are preparing 4 
scheme for the re-organisation of the Paris 
museums, which will be submitted to “on 
General Municipal Council during its nex 
session. Among these establishments the 
Hotel Lauzun is the only one which has not 
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as yet received its proper utilisation. It is pro- 
posed to form there a museum of furniture 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
As the financial resources of the Council will 
not permit of the immediate purchase of the 
very costly genuine articles necessary to such 
a restoration, the Hotel Lauzun will for the 
present be treated asa kind of adjunct to the 
engravings department of the Carnavalet 
Museum, where at present a mass of interest- 
ing engravings are buried and unknown for 
want of space to exhibit them. 

The Ecole des Beaux-Arts will shortly be 
enriched by a collection of mouldings from 
Classic fragments found in the excavations 
carried out by the French School at Athens. 

The Académie Francaise ‘has awarded the 
Prix Gobert, which is the highest prize it has 
to offer, to M. Pierre de Nolhac, the distin- 
guished Curator of the Chateau of Versailles, 
in recognition of his fine work, “ La Création 
de Versailles.” 

A Society, the programme of which had 
been drawn up by the late M. Eugene Miintz, 
Curator of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, has been 
formed, under the title of ‘‘Socicté Inter- 
nationale des Etudes Ichnographiques.” It 
proposes to do for Christian, Medizeval, and 
Renaissance antiquity, that which has already 
been done for Classic antiquity : that is to say, 
to establish a repertoire of illustrations in paint- 
ing, drawing, engraving, sculpture, of works 
of piety, of history, poetry, romance, and 
writings of all kinds, and to promote the 
formation of a ‘thesaurus iconographicus” 
carried out on the system adopted by Bartsch 
in his “ Peintre Graveur ”; also to publish an 
illustrated periodical or bulletin. The Secre 
tary General of the Society is M. de Mandach, 
of Oberhofen, Lake of Thun. 

We have to record the death of M. Achille 
Hermant, a well-known City architect of Paris, 
who carried out, among other works, the 
Caserne in the Rue Mouffetard, and the Maison 
de Repression at Nanterre, to which the Builder 
at the time devoted a special article. M. 
Hermant, who was one of the most active 
members of the Socictc Centraie, was a pupil 
of Blouet. He obtained a medal of the first 


class at the Great Exhibition of 1878, and a 
gold medal in that of 1889. His son, M. 


Jacques Hermant, is the architect of the new 
Caserne in the Boulevard Henri 1V. 

We have to announce also the death, at the 
age of 86, of M. L. Prosper, the painter, a 
former pupil of Delaroche. He produced a 
considerable amount of work in the domain of 
decorative painting. We may inention es- 
pecially twenty-four compositions for the 
church of St. Madeleine at Rouen, and the 
decoration of a chapel in the church at 
Dourdan. 

tea 
VENTILATION OF SEWERS AND 
DRAINS.* 

THE views expressed in this short paper are 
based entirely upon experience gained in a 
modern residential suburban district, having a 
majority of its sewers constructed with small 
stoneware pipes, and where the residents are 
naturally very sensitive in regard to matters in- 
terferingjwith the amenities of their existence. . . 
The question as to whether the ventilation of 
sewers is necessary or not is often argued, and 
as sewer air at a considerable majority of times 
travels with the current of sewage, the outfall 
of each system of sewers appears to be the 
Proper place for extracting il. This means, 
however, a danger of the sewers becoming full 
of foul air, which is liable to be forced into the 
house drains, and great difliculty must be 
caused in storm time by the want of proper 
ventilation. One or two towns which have 
provided no ventilation to sewers have after- 
wards rectified this want, notably Dundee, the 
sewerage scheme of which town had no pro- 
visicn for ventilation, which has, however, 
Since been provided by surface ventilation, 
Owing, the author is informed, to bad smells 
being complained of—at the rear of houses, he 
Presumes—and the system adopted gives con- 
siderably greater satisfaction. Though me- 
chanical means of ventilating sewers are not 
enerally successful, it will be both interesting 
and valuable to have the results of a practical 
trial of the method recently designed, of 
drawing fresh air through properly designed 








*~ Part of a short paper by Mr. Herbert H. Humphries, 
“ne and Surveyor to the Urban District Counci! of 
~'dington, read before the meeting at Birmingham on 


January 31, of the Incorporated Association of Municipal 
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and County Engineers, 











openings, through the sewers, by means of a 
fan, and discharging the sewer air at suitable 
points. 

More attention appears to be given in many 
cases to the methods of the ventilation of 
sewers by elaborate and expensive means, to 
prevent complaints, than to means for modify- 
ing to a considerable extent the causes which 
render such methods necessary. That these 
causes can be almost eliminated in many pipe 
sewers, which are well laid, with good 
gradients, is capable of practical demonstration, 
providing such sewers have their air currents 
disconnected from sewers from which the 
causes of the foul air are not easily removable ; 
and it is not reasonable that foul air froma 
particular sewer should be permitted to spread 
throughout the system of sewers. Those 
sewers with a reasonable amount of sewage 
running through them, may, with good 
flushing and periodical inspection and cleansing, 
be kept in such a condition that surface venti- 
lation may be adopted, improving further the 
conditions of such sewers, without vitiating the 
atmosphere so as to be a nuisance or a danger. 
For such sewers further ventilating arrange- 
ments are unnecessary, and there seems to be 
no system of ventilation which has so many 
practical advantages. It is also efficient at 
nearly all times, and it is rare indeed that 
observations can be taken in a sewer so dealt 
with without finding that some ventilation is 
proceeding, and in storm time such ventilation 
is particularly valuable, as it relicves the air 
pressure more effectually than any other 
system. 

Care in designing the sewers so that there 
shall be the least possitle amount of disturb- 
ance to the flow in the sewer, at the junctions 
with other sewers, and the entire avoidance of 
splashing, is of importance, in preventing 
nuisance at the surface ventilators. 

Some sewers, belonging to a system, in 
which a large quantity of sewer gas is evolved 
in consequence of insufficient flow, or to a 
large area of the inner periphery of the sewer | 
becoming coated with slime, by the rise and 
fall of the sewage, which cannot be readily 
prevented, however well constructed such 
sewers may be, create too much nuisance if 
ventilated by surface ventilation only. The 
alternative method to surface ventilation most 
generally adopted is the closing of the surface 
grids and the erection of high ventilating 
shafts, which take the smells further away and 
relieve air pressure to some extent; but in 
storm time they do not do so suificiently, and, 
further, the most active means of ventilation in 
the summer months, caused by the variation 
in the flow of the sewage itself, is rendered 
almost inoperative. 

There is always a great difficulty, especially 
in suburban districts, in obtaining assent to the 
erection of large ventilating shafts against 
buildings from the sewer, and shafts erected 
against the kerbstone, if many in number, 


are both unsightly and obtrusive. The 
author has found that a judicious ccm- 
bination of surface and shait ventilation 


has been the best solution of these diffi- 
culties, the shaft, as far as possible, being 
placed at junctions of sewers and the lower 
ends of gradients and other suitable points, and 
the surface ventilators at higher points, in 
order <o act as inlets with the shafts acting as 
outlets ; and though there are no general laws 
regulating the currents of air in sewers, they 
being subject to so many influences, they are 
found to act in that manner, generally speak- 
ing, there being more movement in the air at 
the top of the shafts to induce an upward 
current, while the surface ventilation is the 
readiest means for the admission of fresh air. 
At times, of course, they act in a directly con- 
tracy manner; yet, if there are sufficient of 
both ventilators, there are, as a rule, not many 
complaints, while the sewer gets satisfactorily 
ventilated. The deodorising of the sewer air 
at particular manholes has been tried by the 
author, and when a strong disinfectant was 
used, complaints were made as much about 
the smell from them as from the sewer, and 
some of tie devices for that purpose appear to 
retard ventilation. Good gas-lamp ventilators 
are undoubtedly useful for fixing at isolated 
points where it is difficult or undesirable to 
erect a shaft. 

The abolition of the intercepting-trap on 
house drains would be of the greatest and 
most necessary assistance to the ventilation of 
sewers, and would keep the sewage quite 
fresh instead of being fouled by continual 
half - decomposed discharges from _ private 





drains. Its abolition would, however, only be 
warranted upon thoroughly well constructed 
and otherwise amply well ventilated sewers, 
owing to the difficulty of discharging foul 
sewer air at a safe point at the rear of most 
houses, in consequence of the position of 
windows and chimneys, but, in any case, until! 
the laws are altered upon this matter, the 
intercepting trap has to be reckoned with. 
The author’s .... conclusions point to the 
fact that with small sewers, instead of elabo- 
rate and expensive arrangements for the re- 
moval of foul air from them without nuisance, 
the cost is more satisfactorily spent in doing 
away with the necessity of such arrangements. 
by reconstructing bad foul sewers and in 
improved methods of cleansing and flushing 
sewers, and thus enabling simple ventilation to. 
be adopted. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS.—The annual meeting of the Shef- 
field Society of Architects and Surveyors was 
held on the 23rd ult.in the Lecture Hall of 
the Literary and Philusophical Society, 
Leopold-street, Mr. T. Winder in the chair. 
Messrs. R. Wilson and F. A. Winder were 
elected Associates of the Society. The annual 
Report of the Council was presented, showing. 
a membership of 109. After recounting the 
work of the past winter session, it was stated 
that Mr. Holmes’s lecture on “ Local Taxation,” 
and Mr. R. E. Leader’s lecture on ‘‘ Architects 
and Surveyors of the Past,” had been printed 
for the use of the members and others. With 
regard to the draft building by-laws, which 
had been reported upon last year, no further 
action had as yet been taken by the Corpora- 
tion. The Report also referred to the pro- 
posed competition for the Corporation’s build- 
ing scheme at Wincobank, and regretted that 
the conditions issued by the Health Committee 
were not satisfactory. The question of archi- 
tectural education at the School of Art ane 
Sheffield University College was also reported 
upon, and satisfaction was expressed that 
provision would be made in these public 
institutions for that purpose. The Report: 
concluded with a reference to the fact that 
three of the members, Messrs. E. M. Gibbs, T. 
Swaffield Brown, and W. C. Fenton (hon. 
Secietary) were appointed managers of the 
School of Art in connexion with the new 
k:ducation Committee. A ballot was taken, 
and the following gentlemen were elected :— 
President, Mr. T. Winder; Vice-President,, 
Mr. E. Holmes; Treasurer, Mr. F. Fowler ; 
hon. Secretary, Mr. W.C. Fenton. Council : 
—Fellows : Messrs. P. Marshall, J. Smith, 
H. L. Paterson, R. W. Fowler, W. J. Hale, 
J. R. Wigfull, and J. B. Mitchell Withers. 
Associates : Messrs. G. B. Flockton, C. M. Had: 
field, and C, F. Innocent. The conditions pro- 
posed by the Health Committee in connexiom 
with the Wincobank housing scheme competi- 
tion were discussed at considerable length, and 
the following resolution was unanimously 
agreed to, viz. :—‘‘ That inasmuch as the con-- 
ditions of competition for artisans’ dwellings. 
at Wincobank require a partnership between 
architects and builders, which is unprecedented 
and undesirable in the interests of all parties, 
this meeting recommends members of this. 
Society to unanimously abstain from com- 
peting, unless that and other unsatisfactory: 
conditions are altered, so as to meet with the 
approval of the Council of this Society.” 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
—The annual general meeting in connexiom 
with the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
was held on the 22nd ult. in the Rooms, 117, 
George-street, Edinburgh, Mr. A. Hunte 
Crawford, President, in the chair. The trea- 
surer’s report showed that there had beem 
exceptional expenditure, but that up to date 
there was a small credit balance. Among the 
office-bearers appointed were the following :— 
President, A. Hunter Crawford, F.R.1.B.A. ; 
Past-President, Henry F. Kerr, A.R.1.B.A. > 
Vice-Presidents, H. O. Tarbolton, J. Stuart 
Syme; Hon. Secretaries, William M. Page, 
Colin B. Cownie ; Hon. Treasurer, W. Glass- 
ford Walker, C.A. In his closing address, the 
President said that the membership, whicly 
now reached the total of 358, was the largest 
attained in the history of the Association. He 
alluded to the proposed registration of archi- 
tects, and moved that it be remitted to the 
Council of the Association to consider what 
reply should be sent to the Royal Institute on 
the subject. This was agreed to, and it was 
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also arranged that the Associates’ section of 
the Association should communicate their 
views on the subject to the Council. The 
meeting thereafter separated. 

LEICESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.—The 
annual meeting of this Society was held at the 
Permanent Library, on the 27th ult. Mr. A. 
Wakerley was re-elected President, while Mr. 
Stockdale Harrison (hon. treasurer) and Mr. 
Howard S. Thomson (hon. secretary) were also 
reappointed. It was stated that in the forth- 
coming report there would be several illustra- 
tions by local gentlemen, one of them being of 
the old eighteenth-century house belonging to 
Mrs. Benfield, in Friar-lane, the artist being 
Mr. G. Mott. A picture of the old Huntington 
Tower, in High-street, by Mr. A. Herbert, 
would also be reproduced, the object being. by 
adding to the collection yearly, to get together 
an interesting series of pictures of old Leicester 
and Leicestershire. On the motion of Mr. 
Pick, seconded by Mr. Thomson, a vote of 
thanks was passed to the President, Mr. 
Wakerley briefly responding. Votes of thanks 
were also accorded to the hon. treasurer and 
‘hon. secretary, and also to the retiring council 
and committees, who were re-elected. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


'FREE LIBRARY BUILDINGS, MONTROSE,—The 
successful design in this competition was that 
sent in by Mr. J. Lindsay Grant, of No. 2, St. 
Peter’s-square, Manchester. 

SCHOOL AT GILDERSOME, NEAR MORLEY.—In 
the competition for a new Wesleyan Sunday 
school at Gildersome the designs by Messrs. 
Garside & Pennington, architects, Fonte- 
fract and Castleford, have been accepted. The 
plans provide for a school to accommodate 250, 
with four classrooms and other conveniences. 

FREE LIBRARY, CASTLEFORD.—It is proposed 
to erect a new Free Library at Castleford, 
Yorks, for the Urban District Council, and a 
competition for the building has just taken 
place’ The assessor, Mr. Butler Wilson, 
F.R.I.B.A., has made his award as follows :— 
First premium to Design No. 16, submitted by 
Mr. Geo. H. Vernon Cale, of 60, Newhall- 
street, Birmingham; second premium to 
Design No. 110, submitted by Mr. William 
Bakewell, F.R.1.B.A., of 38, Park-square, Leeds. 
The assessor has placed the following six 
designs next in order of merit, viz., No. 32, Mr. 
H. V. Ashley, 50, Berners-street, London ; 
No. 113, Mr. Frank L. Heslop, East-parade, 
Leeds ; No. 28, Mr. James Carter, 64, Hinkle- 
street, Darwen ; No. 18, Mr. Arthur McKewan, 
3, Newhall-street, Birmingham; No. 71, Mr. 
Henry T. Hodges, 7, .First-avenue, Heaton, 
Newcastle; No. 69, Mr. A. F. McMilligan, 
Central Chambers, Castle-street, Liverpool. 
‘Oae hundred and twenty-four designs were 
received. 

MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS ON GEORGE'S DOCK 
SITE, LIVERPOOL.—A meeting of the repre- 
sentatives appointed by the Estate, Baths, and 
Tramways Committees of the Liverpool Cor- 
poration as to the proposed buildings to be 
erected on the George's Dock site was held on 
the 27th ult. The Committee arrived at the 
following conclusions :—(1) Approve Sir Wm. 
iymerson’s Report, and pay the premiums ; (2) 
that none of the schemes be proceeded with ; 
(3) that it be left to the Baths Committee to 
submit their own scheme for the erection of 
baths at the George’s Dock or elsewhere ; and 
(4) that it be left to the Tramways Committee 
to submit their own scheme for the erection of 
Offices at the George’s Dock or elsewhere. 
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Sllustrations. 


NEW BUILDINGS, VICTORIA AND 
ALBERT MUSEUM. 


| Y the kindness of Mr. Aston Webb we 
y} are enabled to give a reproduction 
this week of the large perspective 
drawing of the new front of the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, known to fame as 
the South Kensington Museum, which, with 
the elevation, forms the most important exhibit 
in the architectural room at the Royal 
Academy. The building is now at last in pro- 
gress under Mr. Webb's direction. 

The design is referred to in our first article 
this week, on “Architecture at the Royal 
Academy,” and as the building was pretty fully 
described in our columns only a few weeks 
4go, in the report of a visit paid to it by the 
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Architectural Association (see Builder, February 
I4, p. 162), we need not go into further 
description at present. When the building is 
in a more advanced stage we may return to the 
subject. 





THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART 


NEEDLEWORK. 


THE new building at the corner of Exhibi- 
tion-road and Imperial Institute-road, erected 
for the Royal School of Art Needlework, and 
into which it has just moved, almost adjoins 
its old quarters in Exhibition-road, which 
formed the Australian annexe of the Exhibition 
of 1862, and which the School has occupied 
for nearly thirty years. 

Large rooms and plenty of daylight were 
objects of the first importance in the new 
building. The accompanying first and second 
floor plans give the principal showrooms and 
workrooms. The third floor contains dining- 
rooms, kitchen and offices, and more work- 
rooms with top light. The workrooms in 
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the east wing of this floor are leased to the 
School of Wood Carving. The mezzanine 
floor in the east and north wings and a large 
part of the basement floor have been taken for 
aterm of years by the Technical College, the 
next neighbour to the Royal School of Art 
Needlework. 

The building is comparatively low, but the 
object has been to get a broad effect by con- 
tinuity of horizontal arrangement both archi- 
tecturally and by colour treatment in order 
that the building might, perhaps, not seem 
overpowered by its more lofty neighbours. 

The materials used are:—Roof, Westmor- 
land green slates ; walls, top story, Portland 
stone ; middle story, Bracknell 2 in. red bricks ; 
basement story, Portland stone banded with 
blue Pennant stone. 

Messrs. G. H. & A. Bywaters & Sons were 
the contractors. Mr. Henry McCarthy, carver ; 
and Messrs. G. Hobbs & Sons carried out hot- 
water heating, wrought-ironwork, grates, &c. 
Messrs. F. Thornton & Co., of East Croydon, 
carried out the roof slating, domes, and dor- 
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mers: Messrs. B. Finch & Co., the sanitary 
work, fittings, and water services ; Messrs. G. 
Aston & Son, the constructional steel and iron- 
work ; the Westminster Patent Flooring Co., 
the wood block floors; Messrs. Martin, the marble 
staircase and the marble floor in the entrance- 
hall ; Messrs. J. W. Keys & Co., the electric 
lighting, bells, &c. ; Messrs. W. E. Copping & 
Co., the window and door furniture. 

The building is from the designs of Mr. 
Fairfax B. Wade, under whom Mr. J. Cornish 
acted as clerk of works. 





JAPANESE ORNAMENT.—PLATE VI. 
THESE illustrations are all referred to and 


described in the article on the subject by 
“FF, T. P.,” on another page of this issue. 
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THE HULL SCHOOL OF ART. 
WE give this week the plans of this build- 
ing, for which we were not able to find space 
last week, when we published an illustration 
of the exterior of the building. 
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THE ADDISCOMBE MEMORIAL. 


A COMMITTEE has been formed for raising a 
memorial of the Military College at Addis- 
combe, which was established there nearly one 
hundred years ago by the Honourable East 
India Company, who purchased the house and 
grounds situated by the road from Croydon to 
West Wickham. In the sixteenth century 
Addiscombe, or Edgecomb, belonged to the 
Heron family, and, having subsequently passed 
to Sir John Tonstall, Esquire of the Body to 
Queen Anne of Denmark, and to Sir Purbeck 
Temple, was devised in 1700 by the widow 
of the latter to her nephew, William Draper, 
who had married John Evelyn’s daughter 
Susanna in 1693. Evelyn records in his diary 
visits he made to Addiscombe. On July 11, 
1703, he writes :— 

“T went to Adscomb, 16 miles from Wotton, to see 
my son-in-law’s new house [begun in 1702], the 
outside, to the coveing, being such excellent brick 
work, bas’d with Portland stone, with the pilasters, 
windows, and within, that | pronounce’d it in all the 
points of good and solid architecture to be one of 
the very best gentleman’s houses in Surrey, when 
Aes “i 


Vanbrugh designed the house for Draper. 
Thornhill painted the walls and ceiling of the 
inner hall and principal staircase ; for the cir- 
cular compartment of the ceiling he painted 
the Feast of Bacchus. The house, since taken 
for the commandant’s residence, consisted of 
basement, two floors, and attic story. .\ flight 
of steps on the east front ascended to the 
entrance. On the west, or garden, front were 
a handsome loggia and portico. The east 
front bore the inscription: Now faciain vitio 
culpave minorem. The estate, having been 
occupied by Lord Chancellor Talbot, who died 
there in 1737, Lord Grantham, and Charles 
Jenkinson, first Lord Liverpool (obit 1808), 
was sold in 1809 to the East India Company 
by Emilius H. Delmc-Radcliffe, whose wife 
had inherited it from the Drapers. W. 
Wilkins designed the cadets’ dinner - hall, 
in the Classic style, for the Company, who 
added other buildings for purposes cof the 
college and the staff. Upon the transfer of 
the government of india to the Crown, in 
1858, Addiscombe became the Royal Military 
College for the East Indian army. On the! 
amalgamation of the two services, in 1862, the 
cadets were transferred to Woolwich. In 
the following year the property was sold, and 
Vanbrugh’s mansion-house was pulled down. 
The roads laid out over the grounds bear 
honoured names, such as Clyde, Outram, Grant, 
Havelock, Hastings, Elgin, and Canning. <A 
hall and lecture-room in Havelock-rcad are, 
we believe, the only remaining portion of the 
old college buildings. The Memorial Com- 
mittee includes Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, 
who was at the college as a cadet, and Major 
Hamilton Geary, R.A., honorary secretary of 
the Memorial Fund. 





—_— 
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A MEMORIAL TO DR. WoopHOUSE, PUTNEY.— 
In the assembly-room of the Royal Hospital for 
Incurables at Putney a tablet has just been placed 





to the memory of Dr. Thomas James Woodhcuse, 
who was closely associated with the institution for 
a great many years. The tablet, which bears a! 
portrait of Dr. Woodhouse, is in Castellino marble, | 
and is the work of Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter. 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


THE INSTITUTION OF Civi, ENGINEERS,— 
The Council have made the following awards 
for papers read and discussed before the 
institution during the past session :—A Telford 
Gold Medal to Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice, 
<M.G.; a Watt Gold Medal to Mr. Bertram 
Hopkinson ; and a George Stephenson Gold 
Medal to Mr. Percy John Cowan; Telford 
Premiums to Messrs. Charles Hopkinson, 
gSc., Ernest Talbot, Frederick Wilfrid Scott 
Stokes, Percy John Cowan, James Tayler 
Milton, and William James Larke. The pre- 
sentation of these awards, together with those 
for paper which have not been subject to dis- 
cussion and will be announced later, will take 
place at the inaugural meeting of next session. 
__-At the Annual General Meeting of the 
Institution held on Tuesday evening, Mr. J. C. 
Hawkshaw, President, in the chair, the result 
of the ballot for the election of Members of 
Council, for the sessional year 1903-4, was 
declared as follows :—President, Sir William 
H. White, K.C.B., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. ; Vice- 
Presidents, Mr. Francis William Webb, Sir 
Guildford L. Molesworth, K.C.I.E., Sir Alex- 
ander R. Binnie and Dr. Alex. B. W. Kennedy, 
F.R.S.; other members of Council, Mr. Cuth- 
bert A. Brereton, Mr. John Brown, C.M.G. 
(Cape Town), Mr. R. Elliott Cooper, Lieut.- 
Col, R. E. B. Crompton, C.B., Mr. W. J. Cud- 
worth (York), Mr. C. W. Darley, Mr. G. F. 
Deacon, Dr. Francis Elgar, F.R.S., Mr. W. R. 
Galbraith, Mr. G. H. Hill, Mr, J. C. Inglis, 
Mr. G. R. Jebb (Birmingham), Mr. T. C. 
Keefer, C.M.G. (Ottawa, Canada), Mr. J. A. 
McDonald (Derby), Mr. W. Matthews, C.M.G., 
the Hon. C. A. Parsons, F.R.S. (Wylam-on- 
Tyne), Mr. A. Ross, Mr. W. Shelford, C.M.G., 
Mr. Alexander Siemens, Mr. H. C. Stanley 
(Brisbane, Queensland), Mr. John Strain 
(Glasgow), Sir John I. Thornycroft, LL.D., 
F.R.S., Prof. W. C. Unwin, B.Sc., Mr. F. R. 
Upcott, C.S.1., Sir Leader Williams (Man- 
chester), and Mr. A. F. Yarrow. 

THE JUNIOR INSTITUTION OF .ENGINEERS.— 
At the meeting of this Institution held at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel on April 24, the 
‘Chairman, Mr. Kenneth Gray presiding, the 
paper read was ‘‘The Effect of Design on 
Methods of Construction from a Contractor’s 
Point of View,” by Mr. R. W. Newman, Vice- 
Chairman of the Institution. The subject was 
dealt with in a very practical manner, and an 
animated discussion ensued. As the author 
was sailing on the following day for South 
Africa to take up a Colonial Government 
appointment as Engineer on the construction 
of the Thebus Irrigation Works, Cape Colony, 
the meeting closed with cordial valedictory 
wishes for his success there, as also to Mr. H. 
Cartwright Reid, Member of the Council of 
the Institution, who would be shortly leaving 
for Malta as Superintending Civil Engineer in 
the construction of the Harbour Works. 
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Jtantitics. A Text-Book in Tabulated Form 
for the Use of Architects, Surveyors, and 
3uilders. By the late Professor BANISTER 
FLETCHER, F.R.ILB.A., &c. Seventh Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged by H. PuHiLuirs 
“LETCHER, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.I,, &c. London : 
8. T. Batsford. 1993. 


eal | ME was—and that not so long ago 
eye) §6=—when Banister Fletcher’s “ Quanti- 
ese tics” was practically the only text- 
book upon the subject. Since the earlier 
editions, which bore no comparison in size 
and completeness with the present, sundry 
other books have appeared, but although 
this work does not hold the isolated posi- 
tion it did in its earlier days, such improve- 
ments have been made in the later editions 
that it takes a good position in relation to the 
works by other authors. One of the features of 
this edition, and an important one, is the com- 
plete set of drawings of a lodge, with the 
taking off” given in detail, and abstracts 
and bills, but unfortunately the “ quantity ” 
portion is not carried out so well as the “archi- 
‘ectural.” There may be some differences of 
Opinion as to the methods of working. To 
mo some : The chimney stacks on p. 371, 
ot labours on stone on pp. 374 and 375, and 
€ extra labours to lead on p. 384, which are 





KS 





rather amateurish, and would certainly ‘not 
commend themselves to the experienced sur- 
veyor. The carpenters’ and joiners’ bill is any- 
thing but a good example. Some of the items 
look as if they #ust be misprints. In fact, we 
turned up a few of them, and found items that 
had been measured as “supers” billed as 
“runs,” ¢., linings; one item taken as a 
“run” billed as a “number,” 7.c., “ ramps.” 
However, in the latter case the bill is right. 
We have by no means exhausted the examples 
of these errors. Again, in the “taking off” 
the descriptions are very crude, and, in the 
abstracting, the omission of the words “ cube,” 
“super,’ and “run” at the heads of the 
columns would lead to such errors in practice 
as those above mentioned. On p. 121 labour 
to “running out” holes is taken; on p. 122 
this appears as “ priming out.” “ Rhymering” 
is evidently the word intended ; “ priming” is 
a word we have not heard used in this con- 
nexion before. We, however, may be at fault 
here. 

These slips are very unfortunate, as what 
should be the most useful portion of the 
work is rendered almost valueless. The 
authors would do well to note the various 
errors and insert a sheet of “errata.” The 
book then would be more useful ; but, even 
allowing for differences of opinion, we cannot 
think that ‘“ cubing” door frames, for instance, 
with all their labours, is fair to the builder. 
We should also like to see the descriptions 
amplified, as they can be when a definite 
example is given such as that contained in this 
book. As it is, they savour too much of archi- 
tects’ quantities, or those prepared by builders 
for their own use. The former, with all due 
respect for the opinion of the late Professor, 
are not in generat looked upon by builders as 
models of what should be, though there are 
exceptions. 





Chemical Technology. Vol. IV. Edited by 
W. J. Dippin, F.LC., F.C.S. Electric Light- 
ing. By A. G. Cooke, M.A., A.M.I.E.E. 
Photometry. By W. J. Drepin. London: 
J. & A. Churchill. 1993. 


THE first pages of this volume cover 
practically the whole ground of electrical 
technology. The work has been carefully 
done, and although there are a few misprints 
and slips, we were not able to detect any 
serious error. The matter, however, is not 
very inieresting, being ‘for the most part a 
réchauffé of the standard papers on electro- 
dynamics. We think that very few mathema- 
ticians really understand what is meant by a 
“line integral of magnetic force,’ and we do 
not agree with the statement that the general 
theorem can be easily proved. 

In giving the theory of the dynamo the 
somewhat antiquated papers of the brothers 
Hopkinson are followed a little too closely, and 
the formulze for eddy currents which are 
given, although due to Professors J. J. Thom- 
son and Fleming, are only true in very special 
cases. The formulze given on p. 192 can be 
deduced at once from a formula in Clerk 
Maxwell’s electricity, and are only true in the 
very special case when the current is an 
harmonic function of the time. To use these 
formule to calculate tables for the skin effect 
in wires is, in our opinion, quite unjustifiable, 
and hence the tables that are quoted have to be 
used with great caution. 

Many accurate formul:e connected with the 
measurement of power in alternating current 
circuits, spherical candle-power, &c., might 
have been given with advantage. The chapter 
on glow-lamps contains some very ancient 
data. We had forgotten Professor Perry’s 
formula for the maximum efficiency of glow- 
lamps, and Dr. Fleming’s correction may be 
of historic interest, but it has no practical 
value. 

The last hundred pages of the book are by 
Mr. Dibdin, and discuss the various kinds of 
photometers that are in use, and the various 
standards of light. This part of the book will 
be useful for reference. In the preface Mr. 
Dibdin points out the importance of taking the 
quality as well as the quantity of the light 
coming from a lamp into account. For 
example, comparisons of Welsbach mantles 
with glow-lamps or Nernst lamps are of little 
value unless an estimate is made of the 
quality of the light given out. The drawbacks 
in connexion with the use of flame standards 
are stated, and impartial descriptions are given 
of the various lamps which are in every-day 
use as standards of light. 
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The Modern Carpenter, Foincr, and Cabinet- 
Maker. Vol. UI. Loadon: The Gresham 
Publishing Co. 


Ir this work is to supply a really existing 
want, it will be in virtue of those sectior:s, yet 
to be published, from which it derives its title ; 
and to which, after this long prelude of sub- 
sidiary matter, we look forward with much 
interest. The volume last issued, which treats 
of the subjects “drawing and __ practical 
geometry,” considered merely on its own 
merits, must, we regret to say, be consigned to 
the category of superfluous books. There are 
already a large number of text-books upon 
these subjects, and though as regards “ prac- 
tical geometry,” at all events, there is room for 
a better one than has yet appeared, we do not 
find it in the volume before us. The type and 
the illustrations are better than those of the 
ordinary text-book ; the binding is more pre- 
tentious ; but that is all we can say. 

In the section upon geometry, the author, 
rightly or wrongly, decides to forego the 
laborious processes of demonstration, perhaps 
rightly, in a work of this character, since it is no 
more unreasonable that a man should bisect 
an angle or construct an elliptic curve without 
understanding what he is about, than that he 
should eat his dinner without a knowledge of 
the laws of physiology and chemistry—perhaps 
less so. But then why, upon page 267 is half 
a page of text, with an elaborate figure, devoted 
to proving the almost self-evident proposition 
that “parallel, planes have their traces upon 
any plane of projection, parallel and con- 
versely,” or, as our author prefers to :state it, 
“all planes parallel to each other have their 
projections (s/c) parallel and reciprocally (sic).” 
If 2 demonstration is anywhere to be dispensed 
with it could well be dispensed with here ; 
and if it is to be given, a more rigorous 
demonstration could be given in three lines 
and without a figure. For if the traces of two 
parallel planes are not parallel they must 
intersect. But this would imply a_ point 
common to the two parallel planes, which is 
impossible, 

A book for practical men, in which the virtue 
of academic thoroughness is consciously fore- 
gone, should have at all events those of.brevity 
and consistency. But in this volume there is 
much that is superfluous, and that, unfortu- 
nately, not only in the way of demonstration. 

What, for instance, is gained, after showing 
our would-be joiners and cabinetmakers the 
correct methods of constructing an ellipse, by 
teaching them to draw a figure consisting.of 
four circular arcs, and telling them that it 
“resembles an ellipse”? This is merely to 
pervert the most valuable faculty, the sense 
of form, of men who should be artists in their 
own way, ard to encourage those indolent and 
inaccurate habits which are only too natural to 
the British workman. On the other hand, 
the general problem of drawing, by means 
of the compasses, a continuous curve through 
any series of points, does not seem to be given. 
This volume is, in fact, the weakest of those 
that have yet appeared, and we hope, in the 
Miltonic solecism, that it will be the weakest 
of its successors. 





Facts on Fire Prevention. The Results of Fire 
Tests conducted by the British Fire Pre- 
vention Committee. Edited by Epwin O. 
SacHs. London: B. T, Batsford. 1902. 


THESE two volumes consist of the reports of 
the British Fire Prevention Committee upon 
the behaviour of various building materials 
when subjected to the action of flame and 
intense heat, and contain numerous photo- 
graphs and drawings showing the method of 
testing and the effects of fire upon the 
materials tested. As we have from time to 
time commented upon the useful work accom- 
plished by this Committee, and recorded the 
general results of the various tests in this 
journal, it is unnecessary now to do more than 
draw attention to the fact that these reports 
have recently been issued in book form, and 
should, therefore, be found in the office of 
every architect and builder. 

No attempt has been made by the Com- 
mittee to comment upon, or recommend, any 
individual building material or method ; archi- 
tects, district surveyors, and others being left 
to form their own opinions as to the value of 
the different materials from the recorded 
results of the test. Vol. I. describes the tests 
made with floors, ceilings, and partitions of 
various kinds, and Vol. II. the tests made with 
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doors, fire-resisting curtains, and glazed case- 
ments and skylights. 

The Committee was incorporated about four 
years ago (1899), and within the first three 
years of its existence expended over 6,000l. in 
carrying out most of the investigations which 
form the subject of these volumes. It is 
greatly to the credit of Mr. E. O. Sachs and 
his collaborators that London has now taken 
its proper position as “the recognised testing 
centre of the world as far as unprejudiced, 
systematic, and trustworthy reports of fire- 
resisting materials are concerned.” 





Standard Methods of Testing Cement. 
G. & T. Earle. 1901. 

ALTHOUGH published by a firm of cement 
manufacturers, the volume to which we now 
direct attention is essentially a _ scientific 
treatise, thoroughly entitled to a piace in the 
technical library of the architect, engineer, 
and analytical chemist. Practicaily all the 
standard machines used for the testing of 
cement are illustrated and described, and the 
manner in which such apparatus should be 
employed is discussed in full detail. This 
admirable handbook also records methods for 
the chemical determination of various materials 
coming under the notice of the chemist in a 
cement works laboratory. The enumeration 
given below will show conclusively how 
comprehensive is the scope of the volume 
in question. Among tests described we 
observe the following :— Adhesion, boiling and 
oven, compression, fineness, flexion, penetra- 
tion, percolation, setting, sifting, soundness, 
specific gravily, and transverse tests; and 
among analytical processes we notice those 
relating to cement, chalk, clay, coal, and lime- 
stone analyses. Much valuable information is 
also given upcn subjects such as briquette and 
cube-making, pitfalls in testing, sampling, and 
water ior gauging; and useful tables are 
included of atomic weights and factors, com- 
pression tests, the fineness of slurry, tensile 
equivalents, thermometric comparison, and 
wire gauges. The book is excellently printed, 
and copiously illustrated with photographic 
views and sectional drawings of apparatus 
from the smallest hand appliance to the 200- 
ton Amsler testing machine. To all who 
desire the acquisition of knowledge on the 
subject of cement testing, we commend this 
treatise as a thoroughly reliable guide. 
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English Timber and its Economical Conversion: 
a Handbook for Home Timber Merchants, 
Manufacturers, Groovers, and others. By 
“ACORN.” London: William Rider & Son. 


THis is a small elementary treatise describing 
the industrial uses of the various descriptions of 
English timber, and the methods of measuring 
and valuing it, either when standing or after it 
has been felled. Methods for the measurement 
of “round” timber, practical hints to timber 
buyers, and notes on labour charges, and 
methods of bark peeling, form the subject- 
matter of the first few chapters. Then follows 
a chapter on the saws and other appliances 
required in a saw-mill, and, finally, the methods 
of economically converting the different trees 
into various marketable forms of timber, and 
the characteristics and particular industrial 
uses of each variety of wood are described. 

Referring to oak timber, the author says that 
although, generally speaking, foreign oak is 
inferior to English oak, yet English oak, when 
grown on sandy or rocky soil is almost invari- 
ably found to be shaky, and that the best 
timber is always produced on deep, stiff, 
clayey soil. Attention is also drawn to the 
fact that the supply of English oak has been 
rapidly diminishing during recent years, owing 
to the failure of growers to plant new trees to 
replace those cut down. 

The book is interestingly written, by an 
author who is evidently practically familiar 
with the industrial and financial aspects of the 
timber trade. Although a large proportion of 
the timber used by builders now comes from 
abroad, it is still necessary for students of 
building construction to acquire a knowledge 
of the characteristics of our indigenous 
timbers. As this book is essentially “ prac- 
tical,’ and not a work of science, it should 
meet the requirements of that large class of 
readers who shun professors of botany, and 
are weary of the dissertations on monocotyle- 
dons and dicotyledons commonly found in 
books on timber. 





Proceedings of the Incorporated Association of 
Municipal and County Engineers. Igo1- 
1902. London: E. & F.N. Spon. 1902. 

Ir proof were required of the advance made 
in municipal engineering practice, it would be 
abundantly furnished by the annual volume 
recently issued by the Association of Municipal 
and County Engineers. There is much 
practical matter in this book, and the useful- 
ness of the various papers is considerably 
augmented by the large number of drawings 
reproduced as illustrations. A paper read by 
Mr. F. C. Cook, of Hinckley, on “ The Position 
of Local Authorities in Regard to Building 
By-laws” should be of general interest to our 
readers. In this communication the peculi- 
arities of the Local Government Board are 
justly criticised. It might be thought 
that as this department pays such close 
attention to various minute points of de- 
tail, some legislation would have been 
introduced compelling the adoption of 
by-laws by Local Authorities, but this is far 
from being the case. If a Local Authority 
should desire to make by-laws regulating the 
height of rooms, the Local Government Board 
will rigidly insist upon adherence to their 
“model” clause, but they have not the 
slightest objection to leave the matter entirely 
unregulated. The author shows that thirteen 
towns in the country are still governed by 
by-laws made before 1877, while many others 
are controlled by regulations little less ancient. 
The object of the author appears to have been 
to elicit discussion rather than to suggest 
remedies for the present anomalies, but he 
indicates the general lines on which reform 
might be conducted. Another valuable con- 
tribution was made by Mr. C. F. Wike, 
M.Inst.C.E., City Surveyor, Sheffield, on ‘‘ The 
Wear and Maintenance of Tramways.” The 
author gives severai diagrams, including one 
which shows tl.e amcunt of wear on different 
types of points and crossings, and a table 
indicates the cost of maintenance for different 
kinds of paving employed in Sheffield. 

A discussion, opened by Mr. E. Manville, 
M.LE.E., on the use of ‘Motor Vehicles for 
Borough and County Work,” elicited various 
expressions of opinion, generally favourable to 
the use of such vehicles for facilitating the 
work of surveyors and other officials and 
decreasing the cost at present incurred by the 
employment of horse traction. It is satisfac- 
tory to observe that one or two speakers 
strongly advocated the adoption of motor 
vehicles for various other municipal purposes. 
Among other subjects dealt with in the volume 
are “The Filtration of River Waters,” “ Cor- 
poration Electric Tramways,’ and the “ An- 
alysis of Macadam Road Construction.” 





Fournal of the Sanitary Institute, Vol. XX1M., 
Part 1V. London : Sanitary Institute. 1903, 
Tuis, the fourth part of the Fournal for the 
year 1902-3, is almost entirely devoted to the 
papers read and discussed at the Manchester 
Congress in September last. These papers are 
more than seventy in number, and it is 
obviously impossible for us to do more than 
mention those which are likely to be of par- 
ticular interest to our readers. There are three 
papers on sanatoria for consumptives, the first 
and most important by Mr. Edwin T. Hall; 
the second (of which an abstract only is 
printed) by Mr. W. Cecil Hardisty ; and the 
third by Mr. A. W. S. Cross and Dr. A. G. 
Welsford. It is a pity that the illustrations 
referred to in the papers have not been repro- 
duced. There is also a short but useful 
paper on “Isolation Hospitals” by Mr. Percy 
Worthington, which also suffers from lack of 
illustrations, and another by Mr. H. D. Searles- 
Wood, on “ Means of Escape in Case of Fire” ; 
this contains five plates. Pages 463-4, although 
printed as part of Mr. Searles-Wood's paper, 
do not appear to belong to it. In ‘ Sanitary 
House Decoration,” Mr. Louis Hanks gives 
some good suggestions in regard to painting, 
staining, &c. Other papers deal with typhoid 
fever, sewage treatment, sewer ventilation, the 
Public Health Acts, &. The volume contains 
a good index, and is an admirable record of the 
proceedings of an energetic society. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT, 1880, AND THE 
WORKMENS’ COMPENSATION ACTs, 1897 and 1900, 
By A. H. Ruegg K.C. Sixth Edition. (Butterworth 
& Co.) 

THE WORKMENS’ COMPENSATION ACTS, 1897 and 
1900. By W. Addington Willis, L.L.B. (Butter- 
worth & Co., and Shaw & Sons). 
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THE VENTILATION OF SCHOOLS, 


SirR,—The point raised by your correspondent. 
A. H , as to whether heating air to 270 deg. Fahr. 
deprives the air of its oxygen is a very interesting 
one, and, with many others, one would like to know 
if this really is so o fara. ly 

It is quite easy to understand that, bulk for bulk, 
there is less oxygen in heated air than in cold air 
caused by the expansion of the latter, but the state. 
ment that beat deprives the air of its oxygen suggests. 
that a chemical change has occurred. --- “ww. give 

Is there any chemical change in air when heated 
to, say, 400 deg. Fahr, or is the loss of oxygen in 
the bulk simply due to expansion ? Perhaps one of 
your numerous readers may be able to help. 


JAMES FARLEY, 
Hertford. 





S1r,—In answer to part of Mr. Felix Clay’s letter~ 
in your issue of March 21, it can be said that he 
gives no evidence to show that the heating of air 
reduces its oxygen. Chemists tell us that it can 
only be removed by enabling it to combine with 
some other element. If the heating surface be so 
hot as to cause any dust that may settle on it, o7 
be brought against it floating in the air, to combine 
rapidly with the oxygen—i.c., to be charred or 
burnt—some, but very little, of the oxygen is re- 
moved, although all the air may be tainted with 
the fumes. In Turkish and Russian baths the air is 
heated to treble and double the amount needed for 
warming and ventilating, but we never hear that 
breathing air of this temperature is harmful tc 
lungs. All that is said is that the change from the 
high temperature to that of the ordinary air at that 
hour may chill the skin, and be bad for muscles and 
joints. . 

If Mr. Clay can find a medical colleague, and 
study the question with him, he may find that the 
temperature is the factor that has the least effect on 
the amount of oxygen inhaled. The amount 0 
moisture in the air is at least as important, and 
heating a foggy atmosphere expands the air in it 
less than the moisture. Hence a net gain of oxygen 
per inhalation can be had by warming the chill 
damp air of aufumn and early winter. 

It is now generally recognised that all methods 
of warming must warm the air if the users are to 
be satisfied ; that air is not warmed by the heat 
rays that traverse it, and. the efficiency and econcmy 
of any method depends on the directness with 
which the fuel’s heat is supplied to the air. Whether 
this air be that within the building, i.c., stale air, or 
whether it be fresh air that ventilates the building. 
does not alter the fact that the air is heated. 

On examining the various ways by which ven- 
tilating air is warmed before it enters the apart- 
ments, one sees that, compared with Nature's 
methods, they all fail in one respect, viz., the air ie 
not warmed in light. In this important detail all 
methods and systems are equally artificial. This 
objection also holds against half the surface of 
ordinary pipes and radiators used to warm the air 
within a room. Light can be obtained by placing a 
radiator in the middle of a room and leading the 
fresh air to it by a duct in the floor, a method quite 
impracticable in most buildings ; it is also obtained 
by some types of down-draught hospital stoves, an 
appliance native to the United Kingdom. No other 
nation has, so far as I have been able to discover, 
yet succeeded in warming in light the air needed for 
ventilation. The only other method that has 
occurred to the writer is to use glass bricks for the 
air chambers of ventilating firegrates, when these 
are in gable walls. ; . 

On weighing these two points of warming the 
rocm’s air in light and warming fresh air in dark- 
ness, one sees that the latter has the advantage 
The appliances used for the former are only half 
in light when they really warm the air, for ordinary 
radiating fires do not even take the chill off the air 
in a room during frosty weather. Warming a — 
stant stream of fresh air secures all the point, ane 
is thus a closer copy of natural methods. 

Leeds. OSWALD WHEELER. 





AMERICAN AND ENGLISH RAILWAY 
PRACTICE. 


SIR,—Your very able article of last week = 
American v. English railway practice 1s of grea 
interest, and it is satisfactory to note your com 
ments upon the advocacy by a section of the shape 
of American methods in Great Britain, — 
which systems, it is possible, the average journalls 
has any practical acquaintance with. = 
. Referring to the “train order” system, mé be 
point out that the former method of telegrap “a 
“crossing orders” adopted with greatsuccess y 
the G.W.R. and other lines was entirely — 
from the American “dispatching ” plan of to-< ay: 
and was only abandoned in favour of “ block _ 
“ staff” working combined; which is now agai? 
superseded by the “electric” staff. 


Hornsey Station, G.N.R. W. E. EDWARD 
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LEAD JOINTS TO STONEWORK. 


Sir,—In constructing a series of wide flights of 
square York stone steps (in the open) my employer 
insists on the jointed ends being run with lead, and 
ig desirous that the joints of Portland stone paving 
should also be made with lead. 

His idea is that horizontal joints made in cement 
are soon washed out by the action of rain, but as I 
have never heard of such a thing as he proposes 
doing, and have my own ideas on the subject, I 
shall be glad if your readers will give me their 
experience and views. C.OF W. 


—_+-+4+-__ 


THE LONDON BUILDING ACT: 
TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL CASE, 


THE Tribunal of Appeal under the London Build- 
ing Act, 1894, sat at the Surveyors’ Institution on 
Tuesday to hear an appeal by Messrs. J. King & Co., 
under Section 13 (3) of the London Building Act, 
i894, against the determination of the London 
County Council by their resolution of March 17 
last, as follows :—* That the Council in the exercise 
of its powers under Section 13 of the London 
Building Act, 1894, do not consent to the erection 
of a warehouse on the site of Nos. 74 and 76, De 
Beauvois-crescent, Kingsland, with the external 
walls at less than the prescribed distance from the 
centre of the roadway of Hertford-road as shown 
upon the plan submitted with the application of 
Mr. G. H. Lovegrove on behalf of Messrs. J. King 
& Co., as, in the absence of any proposal to widen 
Hertford-road at this part, it is considered undesir- 
able to consent to the erection of the warehouse as 
proposed.” 

The members of the Tribunal sitting were Messr-. 
J. W. Penfold (Chairman), Hudson, and Gruning. 

Mr. Washington. solicitor (Hicklin, Washington, 
& Pasmore), appeared on behalf of the appellants, 
while the respondents were represented by Mr. 
Andrews, from the Solicitor’s Department of the 
London County Council. 

Before Mr. Washington opened his case, Mr. 
Andrews called the attention of the Tribunal to the 
fact that this appeal raised the .same point as that 
upon which it gave a decision\ recently—namely, 
that there could be no appeal from the County 
Council’s refusal under Section 13. The question 
was, he reminded the Tribunal, argued at great 
length by Mr. Daldy and Mr. Dickens, K.C., with 
the result that the Tribunal upheld Mr. Daldy’s con- 
tention. This case was upon all fours with that 
upon which the Tribunal decided that it had no 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Hudson: The argument Mr. Daldy raised 
was that the Council may consent, if they please, to 
an owner coming within the prescribed distance, 
provided that in doing so he did not interfere with 
the rights of an adjoining owner. If that consent 
was given there was 1 power of appeal; but there 
was no such power in the event of arefusal. We 
held that an appeal against a refusal did not come 
within our jurisdiction. 

Mr. Washington submitted that the decision was 
wrong. The section laid down that there was a 
right of appeal against a ‘‘determination ” of the 
Council, and a “ determination,” he contended, in- 
cluded refusal. 


Mr. Hudson said he did not know how far the 
Tribunal was bound by its decisions, for himself, 
he thought the Tribunal should stand by them and 
give the present appellant an opportunity to apply 
for a mandamus to compel the Tribunal to hear the 
appeal. 

Mr, Andrews said Mr. Daldy admitted that if the 
Council refused an application on conditions there 
was power of appeal to the Tribunal against the 
conditions, but if there was a refusal point blank no 
such appeal could be heard. 

‘Mr. Washington said it was impossible for his 
client to go to the expense of obtaining a man- 
damus. 

Mr. Hudson suggested as a possible way out of 
the difficulty, that the Tribunal should arrange a 
conciliation—that is, come to a decision on a “ give 
and take” line by consent. 

_Mr.Washington said this would lead them into a 
difficulty with the freeholder. 

Mr. Andrews remarked that he did not think he 
could £0 So far as to consent to a“ give and take” 
line. The fact was he represented the Local 
Authority as wellas the London County Council, 
and he had no means of knowing what the views of 
the former would be. Moreover, the question of 
Jurisdiction might be raised hereafter. The safer 
way would be for the Tribunal to order an adjourn- 
ment, andin the meantime the London County 
Council and the Local Authority be asked to con- 
sent toa “give and take” line. He felt that there 
would be no difficulty in that respect. 

Pip further discussion, the Tribunal intimated 
the 2 in the absence of a ruling of the High Courts, 
the _ bound by their decision in the appeal of 
+. ancashire and Yorkshire Railway Co. v. 
1 ondon County Council heard last August. To 
allow the appellant to move the High Courts, if he 


chose to do so, they adjourned the further hearing 
sine die, 





OBITUARY. 


MR. CHURCHILL.—We have to announce the 
death on April 15, in his sixty-first year, of Mr. 
Reginald Churchil), of St. Paul’s-square, Burton-on- 
Trent, architect and surveyor. Mr. Churchill held 
the appointment of architect to the School Board 
for the Burton-on-Trent United District, and in that 
capacity planned and designed several schools and 
school buildings for the Board in the town and 
district. Of his other work in Burton-on-Trent and 
the vicinity we may mention the mission-room and 
Church Institute for St. Paul’s parish, with the Sunday 
schools. at the charges some years ago of Lord Bur- 
ton ; the recent additions to the mission-room school, 
Stapenhill, anJ, as we gather, the market hotel, 
St. Margaret’s Church, and the Burton Club-house 
in the High-street. In November, 1891, Lord Bur- 
ton presented to the town the buildings in St. 
Paul’s-street which had been erected ten years pre- 
viously at a cost of 46,0001. by the late Mr, M. T. 
Bass for uses of the Literary Club and the St. 
Paul’s Institute. Mr. Churchill was employed as 
architect for the conversion of those buildings into 
municipal offices, and the addition of a new wing 
to contain the council chamber. Mr. Churchill also 
remodelled for purposes of the Public Library, in 
1897. the former Burton-on-Trent Institute erected 
in Union-street in 1879, and adapted the upper 
rooms for the Schools of Science and Art. 

Mk. YOUNG BOLTON—We have to record the 
death of Mr. Young Bolton, architect, of 4 Queen- 
street-place, 1'.C. Mr. Young was elected an 
Associate ct the Institute of Architects in 1882. 
He was architect, among other things, of St. 
Catherine’s Hall, Telegraph Hill, Hatcham; St. 
Mary’s Catholic Church, Howson-road, and of the 
Lady Chapel, &c , in Comerford-road, Brockley. 

MR. E. KIRCHALL.—We have also to announce 
the death of Mr. E. Birchall, of the firm of Kelly 
& Birchall, architects. Mr. Birchall was elected an 
Associate of the Institute of Architects in 1863, and 
a Fellow in 1871. The firm were architects of 
the Catholic Church in Scho-square (1891-2), and of 
the Church ci St. Luke, Kingston-on-Thames. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 

CHURCH, RADYR, GLAMORGANSHIRE. — A new 
church is being erected in the central part of Radyr 
parish. The architect is Mr. G. E. Halliday, and 
the contractor Mr. A. W. Cadwalader. 

ST. H1LpA’s CHURCH, OLD TRAFFORD.—The lay- 
ing of the corner-stone of this new church took 
place on the 25th ult. For financial reasons only, 
the chancel, vestry, and a little more than half the 
nave are at present being proceeded with. The 
church, when ccmpleted, will consist of a nave and 
aisles and a chancel, on the south of which will 
be the vestries and on the north a small morning 
chapel. There will be ro chancel arch; but, to 
mark the division between the chancel and nave, 
there will ke a pier larger than those of the nave 
arcade, above which will be double principals in the 
roof. The coluinns and arches ofthe nave arcade are 
of Runcorn {iecked redsandstone. The portion now 
being built gives accommodation for 450, and the 
completed church will accommodate rather moer 
than 050, The architect is Mr. Frank P. Oakley, of 
Manchester, whose design was selected in compe- 
tition. 

SHERBORNE ABBEY.—A report made by Mr 
Batchelor, the architect for the proposed renovation 
of the abbey church, sets forth that the roof should 
be repaired (at a cost of about 430l.), and that other 
necessary work would include the restoration of the 
south transept, so as to bring it into character with 
the rest of the building, the taking up and relaying of 
the nave, and the reinstatement of the bells. 

CHURCH INSTITUTE, STOKE-ON-TRENT.—A new 
Church Institute has been erected in Church-street, 
Stoke-on-Trent. The building is to be known as the 
Victoria Institute, as a memorial of the late Queen. 
The institute has been erected by Mr. T. R. Yoxall 
from the designs of Messrs. Lynam, Beckett, & 
Lynam. On the Church-street side is a restaurant, 
also a lock-up shop, and between them the entrance 
to the parish room, gymnasium, &c. In connexion 
with the restaurant, dining-rooms and kitchens are 
provided. Part of the first floor is occupied by a 
tea-room and billiard-room. The second floor is 
taken up by accommodation for the Girls’ Friendly 
Society. 

THE BALTIC EXCHANGE.—Mr. Gilbert Seale asks 
us to mention that he executed the sculpture in the 
pediment, and the other stone carving in this build- 
ing, described in our last issue (p. 441 ante). 

Y.M.C.A. BUILDINGS, BLACKBURN.—The Building 
Committee of the Blackburn Young Men’s Christian 
Association intend to erect, at a cost of about 
7,000/7., new Association buildings near Sudell Cross. 
Mr. F. J. Parkinson, architect, Blackburn, has been 
instructed to prepare plans for the buildings. 

WOREMEN’S DWELLINGS, WESTMINSTER.—The 
Prince of Wales, accompanied by the Princess, 
laid the foundation-stone, on Monday, of the new 
workmen’s dwellings which the Westminster City 
Council is erecting in Regency-street. The site 
selected for the purpose has a frontage of 305 ft. to 
Regency-street, and of 228 ft. to Vincent-street, and 
comprises about one and a half acres formerly 
occupied by a mean class of property. It was 


owned by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and 
has been sold to the Council for 32,000/, or ros. per 
foot super, on condition that it is used only for 
this purpose. The builciozs will be in blocks to be 
named after the three Mayors of Westminster, 
“Norfolk,” “ Probyn,” and “Jessel.” In general 
arrangement they will resemble those erected 
by the Guinness Trust at Hammersmith, with 
improvements which experience has suggested. 
Notice has, for instance, been taken of 
the Queen’s suggestion at Millbank with 
regard to cupboards, and these will be provided ‘n 
every tenement. There are to be 793 rooirs, 
divided into 344 tenements, accommodating ovr 
2,000 people. There will be forty-five of one room 
each, 161 of two, 126 of three, and twelve of four ; 
the rents ranging from 3s. to 12s. per week. These 
include blinds, baths, hot-water supply, chimn: y 
cleaning, the use of the laundries, and other nece:- 
sities. The total cost is estimated, including the 
site, at 95,000/7., and the contractors are Messrs. 
Mowlem. The elevations will be of hard-pressed 
Leicester bricks. Messrs. Joseph, Son, & Smithem 
are the architects. 

WATERWORKS, EASINGWOLD, YORKSHIRE.—Tke 
Easingwold District Council have carried out a 
scheme for supplying the villages of Carlton 
Husthwaite, Raskeif, Flawith, Tholthorpe, Alne, 
Aldwark, Tollerton, Huby, and Sutton-on- Forest 
with water. The reservoir is situated just beyond 
Kilburn, at the foot of the Hambledon Hills. 
Messrs. Fairbank & Son, C.E., of York, were the 
engineers. 

SCHOOL, BARGOED.—The new infants’ school 
erected by the Gelligaer School Board at Bargoed, 
was opened on Monday last week. The new school 
provides accommodation for 500 infants, There 
are eight classrooms opening on to a central hall, 
g2 ft. by 16 ft. long ; two large cloakrocms, fitted 
up with teachers’ rooms over, and two separate 
entrances and exits. The heating is by open fire- 
places, and the ventilation by means of fresh-air 
tubes and extract-ventilators and trunks between 
ceiling and ridges of roof, while the external walls 
are faced with blue Llancaiach stone, relieved with 
Ruabon bricks and Carlisle stone dressings, The 
site covers an area of about three-fourths of an acre, 
being enclosed with boundary walls and wrought- 
iron railings and entrance gates. The buildings 
have been built by Messrs. Lattey & Co. Ltd., of 
Cardiff, at a cost of 6,Sco/. The plans were pre- 
pared by the Board’s architects, Messrs. James & 
Morgan, Cardiff. Mr. Thomas Jones was clerk ot 
the works, Hengoed. 

BOARD SCHOOL, BRYNMAWR.—A new Board 
school for boys was opened at Brynmawr on 
Monday Jast week. The school comprises a 
central hall, 54 ft. long by 28 ft. wide, approached 
from each end by a corridor 7 ft. wide and an en- 
trance lobby. On the north side of the central 
hall are four classrooms, and at each end is also a 
classroom, six in all, giving accommodation for 420 
boys. Communicating with each entrance lobby is 
a cloakroom and lavatory for 210 boys situated on 
the north side, while opposite are arranged a head- 
master’s rocm, and accommodation for the care- 
taker at the east end. The whole of the floors are 
of wood blocks, except in the caretaker’s rooms and 
corridors, which are of granite concrete. The school 
is warmed by a system of high-pressure hot-water 
pipes and coils. Mr. John Morgan, of Blaenavon, 
is the contractor, not only for the new school, but 
for the alterations to the old buildings. Mr. F. 
Baldwin, of Abergavenny, was the architect, while 
the duties of clerk of works have been carried out 
by Mr. T. M. Jenkins, of Brynmawr. 

HOSPITAL FOR THE PARALYSED, QUEEN-SQUARE, 
LONDON. — An inspection of the reconstructed 
National Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic, 
Queen-square, took place on the 17th ult. The 
buildings consist of three blocks, the west, next 
Queen-square, the east, next Powis-place, and the 
Westminster wing, which lies on the north side, near 
Guildford-street. The hospital also owns No. 51, 
Guildford-street, used as a home for maie nurses, 
No. 5, Powis-place, now being fitted up for night 
nurses, and two houses in Queen-square which are 
unoccupied. The east and west blocks were erected 
in 1885. They contain nine wards, with 160 beds 
in all. The vacant sites in Queen-square would 
provide space for the necessary enlargements. The 
improvements effected by the present Board, under 
the advice of their architect, Mr. R. Langton 
Cole, have been as follows :—The drainage and 
sanitation have been brought up to date; the 
electric light has been installed throughout, every 
bed having a light of its own and connexions for 
electrical treatment ; a telephone system has been 
installed, giving inter-communication between the 
wards and all other portions of the buildings ; and 
the house in Powis-place has been altered and putin 
order as a home for the night nurses, thus setting 
free rooms for isolation wards. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS, PLYMOUTH.—The buildings 
in Salisbury-road, for the Plymouth School Board, 
consist of two separate blocks, and comprise two 
distinct schools. The smaller block on the 
eastern side was opened in January last. The 
larger block at the western end of the site is an 
ordinary school of three departments, and provides 
places for 1,422 children, but this will not be 
completed for several months. The ¢maller 





block, known as the special block, is arranged for 
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three distinct mixed departments, and separate 
entrances ‘and separate staircases are, therefore, 
provided for males and females. There are 
six distinct entrances and four distinct staircases, 
and theré ‘are four separate playgrounds for the 
boys and girls of the children’s departments, and 
separate yards and conveniences for all the depart- 
ments. The accommodation is arranged generally 
as follows :—The whole of the ground floor of the 
building, except that portion required for staircases 
and entrances, is appropriated to the children of 
the Special Instruction School, for whom are 
provided an assembly hall, 53 ft. by 24 ft. ; two 
classrooms for girls, each 22 ft. by 22 ft. ; and two 
for boys, of similar dimensions. These accommo- 
date a t:'tal of ninety-six children in the classrooms, 
without counting the assembly hall, which will not 
be generally used forteaching. Thedeaf and dumb 
children are accommodated at the eastern end of 
the first floor, where are provided an assembly hall 
26 ft. by 24 ft. and three classrooms, each 23 ft. 
by 106 ft., but these are capable of being converted 
into one large room, about 46 ft. by 23 ft. by 
folding shutters. The accommodation in this 
department is for about fifty, exclusive of the 
assembly hall. In addition to the above accom- 
modation there are six small rooms _ for 
masters and mistresses jbelonging to the different 
departments. The whole of the buildings will be 
warmed by hot water. The staircases and cor- 
ridors throughout the buildings are of fireproof 
construction, consisting of steel joists embedded in 
concrete. The pupil-teachers’ department consists 
of science lecture-room and two large classrooms, 
and separate entrances for male and female 
teachers. Externally the walls are faced with grey 
limestone, with square joints and rough unwrought 
faces. The jambs and arches of the door and 
window openings and the plinths are of red brick. 
The window sills are of Portland cement. The two 
blocks of buildings have been erected by Messrs. 
Blake & Son, of Piymouth, for the sum of 22,4471.— 
i.é., special block, 7,41232., and the main block, 
15,024/. The buildings have been designed by Mr. 
H. J. Snell, of Piymouth. 

NEW “ OLYMPIA,” LIVERPOOL.—Moss’ Empires, 
Ltd., have recently acquired a site in West Derby- 
road, Liverpool, for the purpose of erecting a new 
Olympia. It will be designed by Mr. Frank 
Matcham, and will provide seating accommodation 
for 4.009 people 

RAILWAY OFFICES, MIDDLESBROUGH.—In our 
account of the North-Eastern Railway new offices 
at Middlesbrough, in our last issue, we mentioned that 
the general contractor was Mr. H. Barry, of Scar- 
borough. It should have been Mr. T. P. Barry, of 


York. 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS, BRIERLEY HILL.—The 
foundation stone has just been laid of the new 


technical school and free library at Brierley Hill. 
It was decided to erect the two institutions under 
one roof, the technical school fronting Moor-street 
fora length of o5 ft., and the free library facing 
Bell-street, with a line of 54 ft. The building, 
which is being erected from plans by Mr. J. L. 
Harper, Town Surveyor, will be of red brick, with 
terra-cotta decorations. In the technical school the 
accommodation will comprise a laboratory 41 ft. by 
25 ft. an art room of the same dimensions, and 
two other art rooms 30 ft, by 25 ft. with the 
necessary lecture, committee, and master’s rooms. 
The free library has four rooms, each 30 ft. by 25 ft. 
fr. C. A. Horton is the builder. 

FLATS, MARYLEBONE.—Sir Thomas Brooke- 
Hitching laid the corner-stone on the 25th ult. of a 
block of flats in Marylebone-road, known as the 
Manor House. The block, which contains over 
fifty suites, is situate close to the Great Central 
Railway Station (Marylebone-road). The architects 
are Messrs. Gordon & Gunton, of Blomfield-street. 
The builder was Mr. Carmichael. 

INSURANCE BUILDINGS, EDINBURGH. — New 
premises for the North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Co. have been erected in Princes-street, 
Edinburgh. Messrs. Peddie & Washington Brown 
were the architects. 

BAPTIST CHURCH HOUSE, LONDON.—The new 
Baptist Church House, Holborn, which has been 
built out of a portion of the Twentieth Century 
Fund, and will replace the old Hospital Mission 
House in Furnival-street, was opened on the 
2sthult. The building was illustrated and described 
in our issue for December 7, 1901. Mr. Arthur 
Keen was the architect, and Messrs. Higgs & Hill 
the builders. 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL, SUNDERLAND. — A new 
Wesleyan chapel at Grangetown, Sunderland, was 
opened on the 22nd ult. The chapel will accom- 
modate i50 persons, and in the adjoining school- 
room there is room for roo. The plans were by 
Messrs. W. & T. R. Milburn, and the contract has 
been carried out by Messrs. D. & J. Ranken. 

eR Site ee ened 
FOREIGN, 

UNITED STATES.—The Mayor of Boston is con- 
sidering the appointment of a professional architect 
as Commissioner of Buildings in that city. The law 
requires that the incumbent of that office shall be 
either an architect, engineer, or builder. The general 


opinion amongst American architects is that 
engineers ought not to be eligible for the post.—— 


The American Architect, dealing with the question of 
the height to which buildings ought to be permitted 
to be erected, remarks :—“ It is too late now to pull 
down. the ‘sky-scrapers’. by public authority, 
although we are disposed .to believe that the next 
generation will see many of. them voluntarily 
reduced in height by their owners.” There is a pro- 
bability of the whole subject as to height of build- 
ings being relegated to a Commission,——Respect- 
ing this question. it may be observed that an 
amendment of the New York building law has 
been prepared limiting the height of buildings to 
150 ft. At the present time there are forty-nine 
buildings in process of construction in New York 
city, ranging from nine to twenty-four stories in 
height, thirty-eight of which are eleven stories high 
or over. : Po 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—Mr. E. Shield’s new address which was given as 
“5, Maddox-street”” in our last, should have read 
“ot, Maddox-street.” 

DISASTROUS FIRE, SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Damage 
estimated at 20,000/. was caused by fire on the 24th 
ult. in Alexander-street, Southend. The outbreak 
originated, it is stated, in the paint store of the South- 
end Building Co. 

PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, BRISTOL.—On the 21st 
ult,, Colonel A. G. Durnford, R.E., held an inquiry 
at the Council House concerning the application of 
the Corporation of Bristol to borrow 7,8o00l. for 
sewerage works for Knowle, and 27,200/ for street 
improvements, The City Engineer, Mr. Yabbi- 
comb, explained the details of the proposed sewer. 

DISCHARGE OF SEWAGE.—The Port Sanitary 
Committee of the City has recently made some 
inspections of the manner of the discharge of 
sewage in the port, and has come to the decision 
that the disposal of the sludge as at present carried 
out is detrimental to the public health. It appears 
to be the usual rule to discharge the sludge in the 

3arrow Deeps, about five to eight miles beyond the 

minimum limit and between the Sunk Sand and the 
Barrow Sands. Atabout half ebb tide it is carried 
in the direction of the North Sea; but it is con- 
ceivable that the sludge, if discharged just over the 
boundary line, and especially if done at low water, 
would be carried, on a flood tide, in the direction of 
the Maplin Sands and up the Thames estuary. The 
committee recommend that a communication should 
be sent to the London County Council suggesting 
that, pending the adoption of some more satisfac- 
tory system of sewage disposal, the western limit of 
the discharging line should be extended to a point 
at least ten miles further out in the Barrow Deeps, 
and that the sludge should invariably be discharged 
as soon as possible after high water. They further 
suggest that they should be authorised by the Cor- 
poration to seek a Conference with the Main Drain- 
age Committee of the London County Council on 
the subject. Two samples of “sludge” taken 
teemed with bacilli and impurities. —7i izes 

QUEEN VICTORIA STATUE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
—The bronze statue of the late Queen Victoria, 
which has been placed in St. Nicholas'-square, 
Newcastle, at the expense of the Mayor (Alderman 
Sir W. H. Stephenson), in commemoration of the 
five hundredth anniversary of the Shrievalty of the 
city, has just been unveiled. The statue was de- 
signed by Mr, Alfred® Gilbert, who made all the 
models, and the statue was cast by the Compagnie 
des Bronzes in Belgium. It stands upon a founda- 
tion of Peterhead granite, in two steps. Upon this 
is an octangular polished base, 4 ft. high, with 
inscriptions. Above this is a bronze pedestal, 
moulded and ornamented, and upon this the statue 
rests. The whole erection is 18 ft. 6 in. high. The 
Queen is represented seated in a throne, with the 
sceptre in one hand and the orbin the other. The 
figure faces towards Collingwood-street, having the 
cathedral on the left hand and the municipal build- 
ings on the right. A canopy covers the figure. The 
granite base and steps for the statue were supplied 
by Mr. Beall. Mr. Beall also erected the bronze 
monument. 

LONDON STREET IMPROVEMENTS. — The ad- 
journed meeting of the conference of representa- 
tives of the Metropolitan Borough Councils, con- 
vened by the Camberwell Borough Council, to 
consider the different treatment of the Metropolitan 
Borough Councils by the London County Council 
in fixing the amounts of the local and county 
contributions towards the cost of street im- 
provements, was held last week at the Camber- 
well Town Hall. Mr, C. Goddard Clarke, Mayor of 
Camberwell, presided. The conference adopted the 
committee’s recommendation that the principle of 
treating London as a whole and of systematically 
selecting improvements best calculated to provide 
relief to the main thoroughfares, as advocated by a 
Select Committee of Parliament in 1871, should at 
once be formulated by the London County Council 
in a definite and comprehensive scheme for all 
future county improvements, and upon which 
London should equally contribute upon rate- 
able value. As to tramway improvements, the 
conference altered the wording of the com- 
mittee’s recommendation as follows :—“ That in all 
thoroughfares in which tramways are or may be 





constructed a width of not less than 54 ft. should 


be provided and the total cost of widening borne by 
the London County Council either out of the tram. 
ways account or the county rate.” With respect to 
local improvements, the committee recommended 
that contributions to local authorities for local 
improvements should be, as far as possible, on a 
uniform basis. This recommendation gave rise to 
considerable discussion, but it was eventually 
adopted. Mr..J. R. Tomkins (Camberwell) pro. 
posed that a deputation should be appointed to wait 
upon the Improvements Committee of the London 
County Council and to submit the resolutions 
adopted by the conference to them. After some 
debate that motion was withdrawn, and it was 
resolved to send copies of the resolutions passed by 
the conference to the various Metropolitan Borough 
Councils for their consideration and observations, 
The conference then adjourned. 

METROPOLITAN WATER BOARD.—The second 
meeting of the new Metropolitan Water Board was 
held on the 23rd ult..at the Caxton Hall, West. 
minster, Sir J. T. Ritchie presiding. A committee 
was appointed at :the first meeting to consider 
various preliminary steps, and they now reported 
that they had decided to use the Caxton Hall as 
headquarters for the present: that they should 
advertise for a clerk at 1,500/. a year ; that three 
committees—law and Parliamentary, finance, and 
general purposes—would be sufficient until the 
“appointed day;” and that 5,000/. should be 
borrowed for present needs. These items were 
confirmed. The Board next considered the ques- 
tion of whether any salaries should be assigned to 
the offices of chairman and vice-chairman. After 
discussion, it was decided not to pay the chairman 
by thirty-four votes to twenty-three. 

NEW OPEN SPACE.—Southgate Urban District 
Council have secured Broomfield Park as an open 
space, and on Saturday last the ground was opened. 
The area of the estate is 54 acres, of which 30 acres 
are parkland, 9 acres are devoted to cricket and 
football ground, while three lakes between them 
cover nearly 1} acres. The house itself stands on 
the site of what was once a conventual establish- 
ment, on the verge of what was the Middlesex 
Forest, and, while it is believed that Queen Elizabeth 
visited it, it is certain that James I. used it as a 
hunting lodge. The building has at some not remote 
period been refronted, but the interior shows many 
signs of antiquity. There is a fine oak staircase, 
the walls and ceiling of which are decorated with 
oil paintings on plaster, the work of Thornhill, who 
assisted in the decoration of the dome of St. Paul’s. 
It is intended, if possible, to use the house for 
technical classes and reading rooms, but the park 
will, as far as possible, be left as it is. The price 
paid by the Urban District Council is 25,000/., and 
the costs have been 250/.—Morning Post. 

SALES OF PROPERTY.—At the Mart, on May 14, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, covering an area 
of about 5,320 ft. superficial, with a principal 
frontage of 81 ft.,and built of Portiand stone and 
Wilcox’s ivory-white bricks by Messrs. Patman & 
Fotheringham, after plans and designs by the late 
W. Seckham Witherington, in 1886-7, for Messrs. 
Sampson, Low, Marston, Searle, & Rivington, the 
well-known publishers, and predecessors of the 
present tenants, who are the vendors. The rental 
value of the premises, which we illustrated in our 
number of February 12, 1887, is estimated at 2,000). 
pec annum, the existing lease, at a ground-rent of 
266l. per annum, will expire in July, 1960.—On 
May 26, by order of the Ecclesiastical Commis 
sioners, the freehold site and the fabric of the 
church of St. George, Botolph-lane, E.C., which was 
built for the united parishes of St. Botolph and St. 
George in 1672-4, ata cost of 4,510l., after Wrens 
designs. Though it presents no very remarkable 
architectural features, the church is a typical 
example of Wren’s minor City churches ; the tower 
rises directly from the ground, the solid unbroken 
basement story gives an appearance of stability to 
the entire edifice, and the tower is finished with a 
cornice and a blocked parapet having urns on the 
angle-piers; the east end has a deep angle pee 
ment ; the interior, lighted through round-heate 
windows in the ceiling, the aisles, and the east = 
is divided by Corinthian columns, two on each 
side, into a nave and two aisles; the dimensions 
are 54 ft. by 36 ft., and height 36 ft. ; a small plate 
affixed to the sword-iron commemorates Alder- 
man William Beckford, obiif June 21, 1779; the 
patriotic Lord Mayor of London; the rectory 
of the parish belonged to the Abbot and “— 
vent of St. Saviour, Bermondsey, until the sup- 
pression when it became vested in the Crown.— 
It is stated that Mr. William W. Astor has = 
chased for 47,0001. Hever Castle, near Sevenoaks, 
the home of the Boleyns, and the birthplact 
reputedly, of Anne Boleyn. The castle ts pe 
preserved specimen of fourteenth-century ml ~ J 
architecture in England. In the parish —, 
the monument of Sir Thomas Boleyn, Earl of ba 
shire, wearing his robes as a Knight of the Gar - 
—On May 10, at the Mart, the Hendon Park esta . 
near Mill Hill, extending over nearly 286 acres, 
divided into ten lots, which include 24 — 
Highwood Hill, and the home of Samuel W nna” 
whose house adjoined that of his ccatemporary and 
Stamford Raffles. Wilberforce removed from I pe A 
wood Hill to Cadogar-place, Chelsea, in 1831, di 
years before his death. Sir Stamford Raiiles 





in 1826 at Highwood Hill, where Peter Coilinson, 
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ERS. the celebrated botanist, formed during the 
jatter half of the eighteenth century a garden in 
which Linnzeus planted several trees.—On May I4 
the Crown leases of Nos. 245 and 248, Regent-street, 
at the corner (north) of Little Argyll-street ; the 
jease for a term of eighty-six years from April 5, 
1832, at an annul ground rent of i50/. and Ol. in 
lieu of land-tax is subject to an under lease, granted 
upon a premium, for seven een years from Decem- 
ber 25, 1896, at a rent of 740/. per annum. The 
corner house, No. 240, having a return frontage of 
so ft. to Little Argyil-street, forms the remaining 
portion of the (old) Argyll-rooms, or Harmonic 
Institution, rebuilt. in 1818, after Nash’s designs and 
destroyed tor the greater part by fire on February 
6, 1830, after which time the Philharmonic Society 
migrated for a short period to the concert-room of 
the Opera House in the Haymarket and thence in 
1833 to the Hanover-square Rooms, lately rebuilt. 
It was in the Argyll Rooms, Regent-street, that 
Mendelssohn first appeared before an audience in 
London, as conductor, on May °25, 18209, of his 
symphony in C minor, arid there, on midsummer 
night of June, 1829, he produced for the first time in 
England his overture to “A Mids:immer Night’s 
Dream.” No. 240 has been shorn of the cupola that 
rose from within the parapet, and Nos. 248 and 250 
have replaced the former concert-room built for 
Welsh and Hawes, which had a balcony along the 
front carried upon eight termini, of which the 
female heads were by J. G. Bubb—see the print by 
Wallis (1827) after a drawing: by T. Hosmer 
Shepherd. 

ROMAN REMAINS AT CAERWENT.—The explora- 
tion at Caerwent, which has been continued during 
the winter, has resulted in further discoveries. A 
small building with an apsidal end, which it is 
thought may have been a Christian church, has 
been unearthed at the north gate, where Lord 
Tredegar is conducting the search. Near the gate, 
in an adjacent field, have been disclosed the remains 
of an amphitheatre about 150 ft. in diameter. The 
consent of the Parish Council was obtained to 
excavate on the village green, and here, it appears, 
was the centre of the Roman town. One of the 
most important discoveries yet made at Caerwent 
was here. It consisted of a memorial stone, 
mutilated, but still standing upright on a broad 
stone base. The stone, which is 3 ft. in height, has 
panelled sides, and on one bears an inscription 
showing that the citizens of Silurum erected the 
stonein honour of an officer. 

THE EXPORT OF BUILDING MATERIAL.—In_ his 
annual report on the trade of Constantinople, Mr. 
Waugh, his Majesty’s Vice-consuJ, comments on the 
apathy of British merchants in looking after busi- 
ness abroad, and quotes the following instance :— 
“The British Seamens’ Hospital here is being re- 
built, andsome 10,000/. is being spent on building 
material ordered from home and the Continent. The 
natural desire jof the committee is to give the prefer- 
ence to firms at home. In one instance a London 
frm was asked to tender. They replied that they 
were sending their catalogue. Four weeks later 
their catalogue arrived by parcel post via Liverpool, 
whereas it would have arrived here in four days at 
the cost of 4d. by book post. In the meantime 
the order had been given to another firm. In 
another case a catalogue arrived as a letter with a 
surcharge of 103. No trouble is taken to study the 
postal regulations. The British post-office here 
makes about 200/. a year by surcharges on letters 
posted with a penny stamp. These irritating 
blunders are not made by Austro-Hungarian and 
German firms. The hospital committee has been 
besieged by representatives of foreign firms only too 
anxious to get orders. In my informant’s own 
words, ‘People at home are hopeless, and their 
slipshod way of doing business and their extrava- 
gant prices leave them no chance.’ ‘here is no 
need to seek further explanation for the falling off 
of British trade in ironware, machinery, and a 
thousand and one small articles.” 

THE CAMPANILE OF ST. MARK.—The Venice 
sr pms of the Times writes to that journal :— 
‘enetians are promised their new tower in three 
years’ time. They and their foreign friends have 
eomnned 60,0001]. towards the expense, and the 

et have voted a further sum. The foun- 
poco the old tower have been found to be in 
an ent condition, and it is on them that the new 
Mi Panile will be raised. Signor Beltrami, of 
Pr is the architect, Signor Boni, who had been 
in appointed, having elected to remain in Rome 
Elabomes of the excavations in the Forum. 
the te have been carried out for securing 
poll stoned of the Procuratie Vecchie and the 
- iat ne of the Ducal Palace, which has been 
a corse nger of falling, has by timely energy 
ae ved. The flagstaffs in front of St. Mark’s 
Rani weg ee and the bronze horse on the 
ie f the church, which had been taken down 

oe 18 again in position. 
rbroeciw FIRE PREVENTION COMMITTEE.—The 

“i “pan Fire Exhibition at Earl's Court, which 
Rn Pre organised under the auspices of the British 
Duke br re Committee, will be opened by the 
mittee’s ambridge on May 6, noon. The Com- 
thelr cet esting operations will re-commence at 
wane ae ate testing-station on June 1, and will this 
sal The several tests - with floors and parti- 
pace a e International Fire Prevention Congress, 

ned by the Committee, will be opened by the 





Lord Mayor on July 7. The Association of the 
Chief Officers of Professional Fire Brigades will 
hold their annual meeting in London at the invita- 
tion of the British Fire Prevention Committee on 
July 9. The National Fire Brigades Union will 
arrange its annual competitions in connexion with 
the International Fire Prevention Congress, to com- 
mence on July 10. The International Fire Brigades 
Council will meet, at the invitation of the Com-+ 
mittee, in London on July 11. 

MEMORIAL TO ROYAL MARINES, ST. JAMES’S 
PARK.—The Prince of Wales, accompanied by the 
Princess, drove on Saturday last week to St. James’s 
Park to unveil, in the Cambridge Enclosure, a 
Memorial which has there been erected to the 
Royal Marines who fell at Graspan, South Africa, 
and during the defence of the British Legation at 
Pekin. The design for the bronze figures, panels, 
and sculptured work was entrusted to Captain 
Adrian Jones, of Chelsea, and Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, R.A., prepared the design for the pedestal. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


THE JOINERS’ DISPUTE, ST. HELENS.—The dis- 
pute in the joinery trade of St. Helens over the 
“‘ready-made” fittings, and which had resulted in 
the stoppage of sixty or seventy men, has been 
settled. At Manchester recently the St. Helens 
Master Builders’ Association met the emergency 
committee of the Builders’ Federation, and Mr. 
Matkin, general secretary of the General Union of 
Carpenters and Joiners, and Mr. Croft, secretary 
of the Amalgamated Union of Carpenters and 
Joiners, also interviewed the committee. As a 
result of the conference, it was agreed that the 
St. Helens joiners had acted on their own initiative, 
and it was decided that the men should return to 
work at once, and the dispute considered settled. 
If the men desired any alteration of rules, it was 
understood that six months’ notice would be given 
in accordance with Board of Trade recommenda- 
tions. 

WALSALL BUILDING TRADE DisPUuTE. — At a 
meeting in connexion with the Walsall and District 
Building Trades Federation on the 27th ult. in the 
Central Hall, Walsall, it was stated that the various 
sections of workmen in the building trades were 
rendering support to the bricklayers and labourers 
who are on strike, although the Federation was not 
in a position to give strike pay. A dispute between 
the carpenters and joiners and their,employers had 
been referred to arbitration, and the Board of Trade 
had appointed an arbitrator. 

SOUTHPORT PAINTERS’ STRIKE.—On the 25th ult. 
the members of the Birkdale and Southport Opera- 
tive House Painters’ and Decorators’ Association, to 
which the majority of the painters on strike in 
Southport belong, communicated to the employers 
their refusal to submit the points in dispute to 
arbitration. 

SUNDERLAND JOINERS,—The Sunderland joiners 
have decided, it is stated, to ask for an increase of 
wages, both in the shipbuilding and the house trade. 
Enquiries made among the men point to the 
demand made being for 2s. in the shipyard, making 
393.,and 4d. an hour in the house trade, making Iod. 
an hour. 
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LEGAL. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT, 
1897. 
WADE AND CO. 


THE 


PRESTON v. 

THIS case came before the Court of Appeal com- 
posed of the Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices 
Stirling and Matthew, on the 23rd ult, on the 
appeal of the respondents from an award made by 
the County Court Judge of Birmingham sitting as 
arbitrator under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1897. ‘The question raised by the case was whether 
the respondents were the “ undertakers” within the 
meaning of the statute. 

It appeared that Messrs. Mullingers & Co., a 
firm of engineers, were altering for their own use a 
building at Coventry into an engineering shop. 
The work in all matters relating to building they 
performed themselves. But they required that a 
travelling crane should be fitted, and _ for 
this purpose gantry rails had to be put up 
leading from one end of the building to the 
other. They accordingly gave the work to 
the respondents, Messrs. Wade & Co., in the action. 
In the course of their work of alteration, Messrs. 
Mullingers used scaffolding, but the rails were put 
into position by the respondents without such 
assistance. The rails having been placed on the 
walls, Messrs. Mullingers’ men filled in the brick- 
work. In the course of putting the rails into 
position the plaintiff, who was in the employ of 
Messrs. Wade & Co., sustained the injuries in 
respect of which the claim for compensation was 
made. It was admitted that the man at the time of 
the accident was employed “on, in, or about a 
building over 30 ft. high which was being con- 
structed by means of scaffolding,” and he was thus 
brought within the first provisions of the Act, but 
the question was whether he could sue the respon- 
dents as the “undertakers” of the work. The 





County Court Judge held that Messrs. Wade & Co, 


were the “ undertakers” within the meaning of the 
statute and awarded the applicant: compensation. 

Mr. Arthur Powell, K.C, and Mr. Shakspeare 
appeared for the appellants, and Mr. Pritchett ior 
the applicant. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel the 
Master of the Rolls, without calling upon the 
counsel for the applicant, in giving judgment said 
he quite agreed with the finding of tne learned 
County Court Judge and the reasoning on which 
that decision was based. He was clearly of opinion 
that the respondents were * undertakers” within the 
meaning of the Act. 

The Lords Justices concurred, and the appeal was 
accordingly dismissed with costs. 


DISPUTE AS TO LIABILITY FOR PAVING 
EXPENSES. 

THE case of Lumby v. Faupel came before a 
Divisional Court of King’s Bench, composed of the 
Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Wills, and Mr. 
Justice Channell, on the 24th ult. This was the defen- 
dant’s appeal from a decision of Judge Russell, 
sitting at the Kingston County Court, in favour of 
the plaintiff. 

The action was brought by the plaintiff against 
the defendant for 252. 18s. 1id., the amount of 
expenses incurred under Section. 150 of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, in paving the road in front of a 
house known as No. 46, the Broadway, Wimbledon, 
of which the plaintitf was the owner, and the 
defendant formerly the lessee by assignment from 
one Gordon, to whom the plaintiff by a lease dated 
October 2, 1879, let the premises for a term of 
twenty-one years. The assignment by Gordon to 
defendant was dated May 20, 1893. On Novem- 
ber 2, 1899, defendant surrendered his lease to the 
plaintiff, and was granted a new lease for twenty- 
one years as from September 29 of that year. This 
lease contained a covenant that the lessee would pay 
‘all rates, taxes, and assessments whatsoever which 
now are, or during the said term shall be imposed, or 
assessed upon the said premises or on the landlord 
or tenant in respect thereof by authority of parlia- 
ment or otherwise.” The work in question was. 
completed in January, 1897, notice ot apportion- 
ment given on January 2, 1902, and demand for 
payment made on May 3, 1902. The County[Court 

udge gave judgment for the plaintiff against the 
defendant for the sum claimed. Hence the present 
appeal of the defendant, on whose behalf it was 
contended that the covenant in the lease was not 
sufficiently wide in its terms to impose liability on 
the defendant. On behalf of the respondent (plain- 
tiff) it was contended that the words ot the 
covenant were wide enough to make the defendant 
liable, and that as the expenses incurred were an 
assessment imposed on the landlord in respect of 
the premises, the decision of the learned County 
Court Judge was right and should be affirmed. 

In the result their lordships held that the words 
of the covenant were not sufficiently wide to impose 
a liability on the tenant, and allowed the appeal 
with costs. 

Mr. J. S. Green appeared for the appellant, and 
Mr. W. O. Hodges tor the respondent. 


SURVEYOR’S ACTION AS TO COSTS OF 
AN ARBITRATION. 

THE case of Biggs v. Matthews & Mackenzie 
came before Mr. Justice Channell in the King’s 
Bench Division on ihe 25th ult. It was an action 
brought by the plaintiff, Mr. W. T. Woodbridge 
Biggs, a surveyor, of ro, Clifford’s-inn, Fleet-street, 
E.C., to recover from the defendants the amount of 
the costs of an arbitration and award, viz., 158/. Lis. 
The plaintiff took off 24/. from this amount, making 
the amount in dispute 134/. IIs. 

Mr. W. Saunderson was counsel for the plaintiff, 
and Mr. Mears represented the defendants. 

The plaintiff in his evidence stated that he 
attended the Law Courts as an arbitrator eight 
days, and then went down to By; fleet to view. 

His Lordship: So you had not been on the pro- 
perty until after the arbitration commenced. 

» The plaintiff : No, my lord. 

Continuing, the plaintiff said he took his assistant 
with him to do the measuring. During the arbitra- 
tion he also employed a shorthand writer, whe 
assisted him in drawing up his award. He did not 
consult the other side about it. 

His Lordship said it was usual to consult all 
parties concerned when a shorthand note was in 
question. 

Plaintiff said that if he had not employed a short- 
hand writer, the arbitration would have taken 
several days longer than it did. 

Mr. Saunderson : How long’ were you occupied in 
drawing up the award ? 

The plaintiff replied that in going through 
the claim and counterclaim and making up the 
award, he was engaged forty-one hours. Piaintiti 
was going through the account in detail when his 
Lordship interrupted, saying it came to eight 
guineas a day for sitting at the Law Courts, ten 
guineas for inspection at Byfleet, and seven guineas 
a day for the days during which the plaintiff was 
making up his Report. 

Plaintiff said he based his charges on Johnson's 
book “ On Costs of Arbitrations.” 

In cross-examination, the plaintiff admitted that 
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he did not reply to a letter sent to him suggesting 
that the bill should be taken before a master ot 
taxation. 

Mr. Mears: Do you say that to draw un this 
award took you the wh »le of forty-oae hours ? 

Plaintiff replied that that was so. 

Mr. Mears said that that came to 183. an hour. 

Plaintiff replied that that was the value of his 
labours. 

Mr. F. T. W. Miller, of 9, Queen Anne’s Gate, 
Westminster, a surveyor, said he had acted as an 
arbitrator on several occasions. He thought that a 
professional man of the plaintiff's position, provid- 
ing he could do the work in his office, which would 
allow him to do his ordinary business, would be 
entitled to charge at the rate of 5/. 53. a day. 

Mc. Mears said he did not dispute that 8/. 83. and 
5/, 53. a day were unusual. 

This was the plaintitt’s case. 

Mr. Mears, for the defence, said he did not pro- 
pose to call any evidence as to what were fair 
charges. He complained that the plaintiff should 
have employed ja shorthand writer, and sub- 
mitted that the charge on that head should be 
struck out. There was not the slightest suggestion 
that the plaintiff had not done his work admirably, 
but he should not have employed a shorthand 
writer, He thought if the plaintiff had relied on 
his own notes, a3 would be expected of an arbitra- 
tor, it would have been very much better. He 
could have taken the material points which struck 
him, and the result would have been that instead of 
forty-one hours to draw up the award, which plain- 
titt stated it occupied, it would have taken very 
much less time, perhaps six hours. 

His Lordship, in giving judgment, said the diffi- 
culty in this case was that the plaintiff himself had 
made out a bill for 158/ 11s, and had himself taken 
off 24/. from that, and asked only for 134/. 11s. He 
should have thought that in a case like this that the 
arbitrator would have viewed the property at once, 
instead of waiting until the arbitration had been 
going on for eight days, The result was that he 
could not say'that 134/. rts. was excessive. If the 
158/. had been insisted upon he should have taken 
ott something similar to what plaintiff had done. 
Under the circumstances he could not possibly say 
that 134/. was too much, and he gave judgment for 
that amount with costs. 

It was directed that the 5o/. paid into Court 
should be paid out to the plaintiff. 





PATENTS OF THE WEEK: 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


12,097 of 1902.—T. B. JACOBSEN: Means for Atlach- 

ing the Handles of Door Locks to their Spindles. 
Means for securing the handles of doors to their 
spindlés, consisting of a spindle, the ends of which 
are formed with ratchet teeth upon two opposite 
faces, and a pair of springs secured to the inside of 
the handle and adapted to engage with the teeth 
of the ratchet on the spindle. 


12,140 of 1902.—W. BELL: Attachments of Knobs, 
FTandles, and the Like. 

A fitting provided with a base in which an aperture 

is formed to receive a spindle, the base being pro- 

vided with a transverse guide for the reception of a 

spring - actuated locking bolt provided with an 

operating finger and formed with an aperture 

through which the spindle is free to pass, together 

with means for retaining the bolt within the recess, 

the bolt being adapted to engage with a notch in 

the spindle. 

9,494 of 1902.—C. GRINYER: 
Frames. 

In window frames and sashes, the pivoting of the 

sashes to blocks free to move up and down in 

grooves or recesses in the sides of the frame, and 

coanected with the sash lines. 

12,485 of 1902 —J. ELWELL: Vvrtical Bar Fencing 
and Standards for Fencing. 

Vertical bar fencing and standards for fencing, 

which are rolled and formed of cruciform section. 


Window Sashes and 


27.789 of 1902 — W. LIVINGSTONE and S., P. 

PORTER: Furniture and Like Casters. 
A built-up wheel in which there is combined with a 
wheel tread a single supporting sheet-metal web 
centrally located with respect to the tread and 
secured thereto, and having struck up radially 
extending corrugations embodying ridges alternating 
first on one side of the web and then on the other, 
each ridge increasing in height radially outward of 
the web and terminating close to the adjacent edge 
of the tread, whereby.the line of contact between 
the tread and the web extends across the entire 
width of the tread. 


27,790 Of 1902.—W. LIVINGSTONE and S. P. PORTER: 
Furniture and Like Casters. 


A blask for forming a pintle, the blank comprising 
a substantially rectangular body portion from one 
edge of which and between the sides of the blank 
metal has been removed to permit the remaining 
metal to form a pintle end of reduced diameter for 
the attachment of a separate caster appliance. 


* All these applications are in the stage in which 
Opposition to the grant of Patents upon them can be made. 
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27,791 of 1902.—W. LIVINGSTONE and S. P. PORTER: 
Casters and the Sockets Thereof. 

A rectangular blank for forming a one base caster 
socket, said blank being provided with corrugations 
in that edge portion which is to form a track plate 
of the socket, and with a tenon member struck up 
from metal lying wholly within the boundary lines 
of the body portion of the blank. 


10,887 of 1902.—G. HELMER, JUN.: 
Jor Heating the Air of Rooms. 
An apparatus for heating the air of rooms, com- 
prising a vertical closed pipe divided into two 
communicating compartments into which the heat- 
ing gases and smoke from the fire enter, a second 
vertical closed pipe communicating with the said 
pipe and conducting to the chimney, and an air pipe 
passing through the centre of the pipe and exposed 
to the heating action of the smoke and gases in the 
latter, whereby the air passing through the pipe 
becomes warmed. 
7,891 of 1902.—C, PRYCE: Brick Presses, 
A brick press or machine for forming a panel or 
panels in the brick, comprising one ora pair of 
knives mounted on a suitable shaft or shafts, 
slidable brackets surrounding the shaft or shafts and 
capable of being engaged by eccentrics on the latter, 
plates attached to the said slidable brackets and 
means for rotating the knife shafts. 


17,198 of 1902 —J. JACKSON: Methods and Means of 
Fixing Traps for Baths and other Sanitary Ap- 
pliances. 

The method of fixing a detachable trap-bend to a 
bath or such-like vessel by suspending it upon 
screwed bolts fitted through slots contained in a 
flange upon the jam-nut (which connects the 
screwed-threaded waste ndzzle to the vessel), and 
open-ended slots contained in a flange upon the 
said trap-bend and screwed nut; which are fitted 
and screwed tightly upon the said bolts where they 
protrude beneath the aforesaid trap-flange. 


Apparatus 


7,495 Of 1902.—G. S. BAKER: Refuse Destructors and 
the Like. 

In a destructor in which the material to be 
burned passes on its way to the furnace over the 
slant surface of an arch, or roof, of the furnace- 
chamber, one or more flues leading from the furnace 
through the body of the arch. 
7,806 of 1902.—R. BRIERLEY: Drain Pipes. 
Drain pipes provided with lips or knuckles, or 
recesses or hollows, so arranged and adapted that 
when such pipes are arranged to form a drain, the 
lip, or knuckle, of one pipe will engage the recess, 
or hollow, of the adjacent pipe in such manner as to 
prevent all tacking at the joint being washed 
away. 

2,706 of 1903.—J. HODKINSON : Means for Allowing 
of the Laying of Hose Pipes across Public Thorough- 
Jares without Interruption of Traffic. 

This invention has for its object to provide 
facilities whereby in the event of a fire, and the 
water supply required to be conveyed across a 
public thoroughfare, the hose pipes may be laid 
across the roadway without interrupting the traffic. 
As applied to means for enabling tramcars to pass 
over the pipes this invention consists of a set of 
auxiliary rails of any suitable length, but preferably 
about 12 ft., and adapted to lie upon the ordinary 
rails at the point where the hose pipes require to 
pass. At the centre the said rails are each a few 
inches high, and for a few feet are level with the 
roadway, whilst the other portions slope off to a 
thin edge. Through the said central parts holes 
are formed for the passage of special pipes to which 
the hose pipes are coupled. As placed in position, 
the auxiliary rails allow a tramcar to continue its 
journey without interfering with the conveyance of 
the water across the roadway. A3 applied to 
means for enabling other vehicles to pass, two or 
more rails or supports of similar construction are 
used to those aforesaid, and are covered with board- 
ing, or the like, to form a surface for ordinary 
vehicles to pass over and a cover for the pipes. 

7,917 of 1902.—J. T. DICKEY: Apparatus for 
Covering Flexible Conduits or Pipes with Rubber or 
Similar Material. 

This consists of a coating pan consisting of a vessel 

supported by standards, a guide roller journalled to 

arms secured to a rod extending across said vessel, 

which has one side extending perforated, and a 

hollow cylinder, partially conical, partially straight, 

provided with slots or eyes secured over said per- 
forated side. 

1,176 of 1903.—V. JETLEY : Lifts or Elevators. 

A lift, or elevator, comprising a rigid platform or 

framework, a movable platform or cage, a number 

of screws adapted to slide within each other tele- 

scopically, each of which screws is fixed to a 

movable frame or to the movable platform, and 

means for effecting the raising and lowering of the 
said screws, and consequently of the said movable 
platform or cage. 

1,404 of 1903.—B. B. MILLS 
Edison): Portland Cement. 

Apparatus for burning a cement mixture for the 

production of Portland cement, consisting in the 

combination of a long rotary kiln of such an 
abnormal length as to present a passag: beyond 
the combustion zone sufficient to permit of a con- 
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siderable cooling of the escaping gases by contact 
with incoming unburnt material as compared to 
existing structures ; devices for introducing into the 
kiln at its upper end a load of material greatly in 
excess of those now employed, and in quantity 
sufficient to result in a relative cooling of the 
escaping gases as well as to effect such a compres. 
sion of the plastic or fused mass as to coat the 
lining of the kiln with a protecting layer, and a 
nozzle or nozzles for projecting into the kiln at its 
lower end a sufficient quantity of pulverised fuel to 
produce a combustion zone of such a temperature 
and length as to result in the complete nitrification 
of material passing through it, whereby economies 
in the operation are effected, increased output of 
clinker is secured, and corrosion of the kiln lining 
is overcome. 
1,434 of 1903.—J. O. RANDALL : Heating and Venti- 
lating Systems. 
The combination with the cyliader having double 
walls spaced apart and a pipe arranged within said 
space, and having its upper end extending into the 
space enclosed by said cylinders of an inclined head 
at the lower end of said cylinder, and provided with 
grooves in its upper surface and perforations in its 
periphery ; the outer head spaced from the said 
inner head, a drip-pipe attached to said outer head 
and in communication with the space between the 
heads, and a pipe connected to said drip-pipe and 
adapted to supply air thereto. 
834 of 1903 —C. H. GILByY : Siphons. 
A sleeve upon and adapted to be moved up and 
down the long leg of a siphon, said sleeve providing 
an annular space around the siphon leg so that 
when a spout upon the sleeve is moved to a point 
below the level of the contents of the receptacle, 
the liquid therein shall flow down the siphon leg, 
and up the annular space until it overflows through 
the spout. 
2,507 of 1903.—J. FOWLER: Fire Grates. 
A fire-grate, consisting ofia rake so combined there- 
with as to be capable of motion to and fro for the 
purpose ot cleaning the fire. 
2,975 of 1903.—G. S. BAKER and J. BAKER & Sons, 
Ltp.: Bakers’ Ovens. 
A bakers’ oven intended to be heated by use of 
Perkin's tubes and by flash heat, consisting in the 
arrangement of flues, comprising a flue for heating 
the Perkin’s tubes and leading thereafter directly 
into the interior of the oven, a damper controlled 
flue from the interior of the oven to a chamber 
whence a damper controlled flue leads to the 
chimney, and another damper controlled flue for 
the return of furnace gases leading to the furnace. 
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MEETINGS. 


Fripay, May t.. 


Architectural Association.—Mr. A. Needham Wilson 
on ** Architecture and the Public.” 7 30 p.m. 

Junior Institution of Engineers.—Mr. R. W. New- 
man on *‘ The Effect of Design on Methods of Construc- 
tion, from a Contractor’s Point of View.” 8 p.m. 


SaTurpDAy, May 2. 


Roval Institution.—Professor Langton Douglas, M.A, 
on “The Early Art of Siena.” If. 3 p.m. 

British Institute of Certified Carpenters (Carpenters 
Haill).—Business meeting, 6 p.m. pe Ss 

Edinburgh Architectural Association. — Visit to 
Wemyss Castle. Ee et 

Sanitary Inspectors Association —Visit to works of 
Stuart’s Granolithic Stone Co., Ltd., Millwall, E. 


Monpay, May 4. 


Royal Institute of British A rchitects.—Annual general 
meeting, (1) to receive and consider the annual Report ; 
(2) to elect scrutineers for the annual election of the 
Council and Standing Committees ; (3) to nominate candi- 
dates as Auditors for the ensuing year of office; (4) to 
appoint the Statutory Board of Examiners under the 
London Buildivg Act, 1894, 09 — Acts of Parlia- 

he ensuing year ot office. p.m. . 
woe af Papen. ae. D. B. Butler on ‘Certain 
Vexatious and fatlacious Cement Tests Now in Vogue. 


E .m. : 
Sem of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Mr. Ww. Worby 
Beaumont on “ Mechanical Road Carriages.” II. 8 p.m. 


Tugspay, May 5s. 
Glasgow Architectural Association. — Mr. J. A. T. 
Houston on ‘ Bath and its Architecture.” 8 p.m. 
Institute of Builders.—Council meeting. 4 p.m. 
Wepnespay, May 6. ‘i 
tal Archeological Institute, — (1) Professcr ° 
ick inwsien. DiSc:, FIR-S., F.S:4., on“ The Pre- 
Roman and Roman Roads of South-Eastern England.’ 
(2) Mr. Talfourd Ely, F.S.A., on ‘A Roman Lighthouse. 


Cadets of Arts.—Mr. G. J. Morrison on ‘‘ The Con- 
structi f Maps and Charts” 8p.m. | 

ge - rchitectural Association. — Mr. a 
Hunter Crawford on ‘‘ The Building of a House. : 


: Tpuilders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Ordinary meeting of the members. 8 p.m. 

Tuurspay, May 7. P 

‘ ‘tution. — Professor Dewar, M.A., of 

“ ligne Liquid, and Solid.” Il : 5 hae 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—(1) r. A. = 

Williamson on ‘‘ Applications of Electricity Ly a 
ing and Shipbuilding Works.” (2) Mr. A. B. Cha 


i i ine Shops.” 8 p.m. 
“Electric Driving in Machine Shops ) 
Y cere Institution. — Country — ae 
Ardilaun, K.P., will hold a reception ms Eg 


Theatre, Leinster House (by permission 0 
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-, Society), at 10 a.m., and the Lord Mayor of} By Hincxs, SHaxesprar, & LawRENCceE (at 
bi will deliver an address of welcome. The President 5 , Leicester). PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
Mr, Vernon) will then take the chair, and the meeting | Earl Shilton, Leicester.—Freehold farmhouse and *,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
Cr proceed to the reading and discussion of Papers, IGE Mis Bho SET Pe acct ccscodanwaees cesses £4,400 | @verage prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 


after wh ch the members in Ireland will entertain the 


visiting members at luncheon. 


Arrangements have been 


ade to visit Trinity College, St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin Castle, and other places of interest in the locality 


‘uring the afternoon. 
dine at the Mctropole Hotel at 7 p.m. 


Fripay, May 8. 


In the evening the members will 


survevors’ Institution.— (Dublin meeting, continued). 


_Parties will leave Dublin on the following excursions :— 


Single day. | 
Laon Powerscourt, K P. (2) Single day. | 
Agricultural College, Glasnevin, by permission 
Department of Agriculture, — 
days. To Belfast and Giant's Causeway. 
about three days. 


> 
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To Powerscourt House, by permission of 
To Albert 


of the 


(3) Occupying about three 
(4) Occupying 
To Cork, Glengariff, and Killarney. 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
\pril 17.—By D. Lecce, Son, & Pearce (at 
. Dursley). _ 
los. Freehold Flour Mills, area 10a. 3r. 

in with plant, machinery, &c............. 

Charfield, Glos.—Huntingford Mills, area, 6a. rr. 
36 pry f., with plant, machinery, &e. Seated 

\pril 18. -By SaLTeR, Simpson, & Sons (at 
; Norwich). 

Halvergate, Norfolk.—A marshman’s occupation, 
with patent sail tower draining mill, area 
35a. 2%. 21 py f. . 

Fifteen freehold grazing marshes, 132 a. 3 r. 23 p. 

Freehold grazing marsh withrand and garden, 

32a. If. 10 Pees sense ecasdsuacs peers ceeeeees 
April 20.—By Nokes & Nokes. 

Cripplegate.—13, Chapel st. (warehouse), u.t. 53 
YES.) Bole 50M, Ys 2020... eeeeeeeecenceeere 

By Rorgson & Co. 

Stroud Green.—12, Albany-rd., u.t. So yrs., g.re 

Ql. 10S+y CTs O50reeee veces eeeeeeeeeces kicenue 
By Woops & SNELLING. 

Dulwich.—8, Ildersley-gr., u.t. 73 yrs., g.r. &c. 
BP. 17S. TIGsy Yikes 4Ole occcceveccccccesccccce 
Kennington.—12, Montford-pl., f., w.r. 312. 4s. .. 
18, Loughborough-st. (S), f., w.r. 312. 48...-.4. 
Esher-st., f.g.r. 122., reversion in 1} yrs. ...... 
Bermondsey.—27, Vienna-rd., f., w.r. 282. 128... 

Walworth.—82 and 84, Penrose-st., u.t. 414 yrs., 


. 


eee w rere meee ee seers eeeeee 


Get. Blig Yoke [Ble coer voce rcccceoecsceers cece 
Peckham.—54, Vestry-rd., u.t. 54 yrs., ger. 42, 
Wills FTL. 4Se. sccccccscccccensccccccccccesees 
Batterseaa—139 and 141, Lavender-rd., u.t. 22 
YTS., Q-T. LOL. 85.5 WT. 33%. TOS. ce cecceccecsee 
165 to 171 (odd), Lavender-id., u.t. 22} yrs., 
gor. 142., Were 652. «06 Mad enuesecackceoanes 


136, Lavender-rd., u.t. 244 yrs., g.¥. 3¢. 105., 
WilGUni dase secesaecso jouasiacveesssaccaues 
Dulwich.—16, Croxted-rd., u.t. 73} yrs., g.r. 82, 
a ee erat Wiese Aecare ns i efalmunrnans ees 
By CHARLES Sparrow & Son (at Finchley). 
Finchley.--4, Long-la. (S), f.. y.r. 502. ......4.- . 
Whetstone.—1 to 6, Clarke’s-cot., f., w.r. 94/7. 18s. 
April 21.—By BEALE & Capps. 
Croydon.—56, London-rd., f., e.r. 70d. .....-200 
Notting Hill.—4, Blenheim-cres., u.t. 474 yrs., 
g.r. 82, y.r. 412. 
By Rocers, CHAPMAN, & THoMas. 
Surbiton, Surrey.—1, 3, and 4, Redcliffe-villas, 
Ost. Ge VES... Gis BPhcg Yolo NGO oe cc cevcsecess 
By G. TroLtore & Sons. 
Kensington.—25, Kensington Palace-gdns., and 
3and 4, Palace-gdns.-mews, u.t. 40 yrs., g.r., 
MGs FOlig Trice n aes <-es.ee wa Wain naiaelaiarda eeu naee 
By J. Burman RosEvgar (at Walham Green). 
Fulham.—39, Victoria-rd. (S.), u.t. 50 yrs., g.r. 
PE VNo Alkevs takai vecoudsceseccedeeanuecs 
12, Linver-rd., u.t. 8&4 yrs., gr. 52., Wr. 
DOR UNe acvccctass danrapasigcumawanad ceemea wera 
65, Purser’s Cross-rd., u.t. 86 yrs., g.r. 52. 1¢s., 
WelaGUhe  csidauic vac su rasan eeadedducereinued 
By T. Woops (at Masons’ Hall Tavern). 
Wandsworth.— Riverside, The Waterman’s Arms 
p.-h., with plot of land and landing-wharf, 
area 2,345 ft., f., p. (with goodwill) ......... 
April 22,.~By Baxrer, Payne, & Lepper. 
Beckenham.—8, Barmead-rd., u.t. 70 yrs.) g.r. 
Gl ROS ONS ARE toa siclve cian noawekicdoasadea x's 
Catford.—124, Rushey-green (S), f., y.r. 72d. .... 
.8, Blackshaw’s-alley, f., w.r. 130.0... ..eeeeeees 
Sidcup.—7 to 10, Church-pl., u.t. 39) yrs., g.r. 
Abe MOS WEE ORES. i osc caccw sn tacasitericccece 
By Doman & Pearce. 
Hampstead.--30, Belsize-sq., u.t. 39} yrs.) g.r. 
Mey Clo POla hae ons iccs ceca cere acacwaee ce 
ae By Humbert & Fuinr. 
Kensington.—4, Portland-pl., f., y.r. 602. .. 
; By Musketr & Sons. 
Harringay.—114, Mattison-rd., u.t. 92 yYrs., g.r. 
RO: iascntasinewiatnenios . xeenascaes 
Bowes Park.—104 and 106, Marlboro’-rd., f., y.r. 


cee 


122, 122A, 124, 124A, 126, and 126a, Marlboro’- 
HO, fog Wal S000. | a ccc ccc sacuevs diadco asec: 
11, 13, and 15, Manor-rd., u.t. 96 yrs., g.r. 21., 
4 OC gs (SR ORE te On Ae SE aan eas 
: By T. D. Peacey. 
Regent's Park.—35, Regent’s Park-rd., u.t. 493 
BIS: (Gi, They Velo WOM sac ccuscwesevsceecers 
4t and 43, Regent’s Park-rd., u.t. 493 yrs., g.r. 
Mii Subs OMe. Sovak sa gacu ie oscar cacau) 
Dulwich.—87, East Dulwich-gr., u.t. 77 yrs, g.re 
SO SP SCAM a ase ces ncceuun sel codswe. . 
By Rusuywortu & STEVENS. 
Clapham.—14 and 16, Lynette-av., u.t. 813 yrs. 
Bil 2h 26 SE IOONS oc iso docns bec eeu gre 
20; 44, 50, 62, and 64, Lynette-av., u.t. 813 yrs., 
Bile 37k OSU EL AOOR 6c cscoxseeas cs whee 
22, St. Luke’s-rd., u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. 10/., y.r. 42/. 
Gunne:sbury,—20 and 22, Marlborough-rd., u.t. 
C54 Files SF. CELL Ye. QOL 5 ci cenaae ccaccoe ° 
ai 3y F.C. Seuirg & Co. 
Sydenham.—r1 and 3, Longton Grove-ter., ut. 52 
YES, Sr. 575 Wik. Gal. SS. ..65o..ce. SATE ie 
; By DoucLas Younc & Co. 
Islington.—81, Essex r Wes Wy Wek 20h woe cael outs 
Holoway.—r12, Marlborcuzh-rd. (S), u.t. 513 
VIS.) Br. 52, yor. 45/. 5 : 
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_ April 23.—By BRapsHAW Brown & Co. 
Limehouse.—11, West India Dock-rd. (manufac- 


turing premises), f., y.f. 00k .- .ccccscccess 4,500 
By Cane & Co. 
Dulwich.—15, Gowlett-rd., f.. er. 382. 2.2.2.0 aa 615 
By C. C. & T. Moore. 
Mile End.—6, Maplin-st., f., w.r. 332. 16s. ...... 220 
Commercial-rd. East.—55 and 57, Morgan-st., f, 

Wil G90e- NAS s cc seeucdnnesiucacsuecnnscdcees 630 
Bow.—71, 77, 79,and 81, Bow-rd., u.t. 434 yrs., 

PR SSE AW 10Gbes ie i vase wauutivena deve ss 800 

1 and 12, Landseer-rd., u.t. 44 yrs., g.r. 87. 45.5 

WN ONS Alec cus cc coeuaececuecda saeuestcuses 740 
Dalston.—56, 58, 60, and 62, Navarino-rd., f., 

OMe OM cndadcan secestugscenescuscusccnece ss 2,040 
Bromley-by-Bow.—22 and 24, Empson-st., f., 

WIS SOG Cader ciiegenccesccceedes Readashaxde 350 

By H. J. Buiss & Sons. 
Bethnal Green.—g to 15, Providence-pl., u.t. 935 

GEG. FS Gls, WEE NGUA AES. swe cunocaceneae 1,750 
St. George’s East.—51, Langdale-st. (S), f., w.r. 

GIES Bible <eljadeuwegnaciasca dadecabsanccewicas 550 
Spitalfields.—17, Palmer-st., f.. w.r. 397. ....00.- 485 
Bethnal Green.—27 and 29, Parmiter-st., u.t. 25 

Wie Po She OS .g WES TAR PRs chico vcss ce xene 290 
Tottenham.—4 and 6, Talbot-rd., f., y.r. 787. .... 1,020 
Barnsbury.—24, Thornhill-sq., u.t. 41 yrs., gr. 72, 

Cte AG casetcunes duancuwaacareien adanacne x 450 
Wood Green.—30, Park-ridings, u.t. 77 yrs., g.r. 

GE Og Wels BOC EB. Sdaccevens cwadsdeunsxs 170 
Spitalfields.\—Moiety of 5 and 7, Heneage-st. ; 

also the Romford Arms b.-h, three ware- 

houses, yard and stabling adjoining, u.t. 16} 

GiSig BVM Vik OIE. on cece ccasedeeaccene 1,025 
Greenwich.—18 to 21, Park-row, f., y.r. 128d .... 1,610 

10, 10A, and 12, Old Woolwich-rd.; 41 to 51 

(odd), East-st. ; also the Little Crown p.-h. 

and cottages known as “ Smith’s Rents” in 

rear, area 10,800 ft., f., y.re 1508. «22. ccceccce 1,8c0 

By RANDALL, Cox, & Baxker. 

Finchley.—71 to 79 (odd), Park Hall-rd., u.t. 85 

YYS. 5 G.Fo Jake OS 6 WP BIOM ccceccweccecassse 1,695 

By Rut ters. 

Pulham Market, Norfolk.—Lime Tree House and 

Fe Oa AS ig fai Bie cavecenecnc aunccesanaare 410 

By Stimson & Sons. 

Finsbury Park.—65, Queen’s-rd., u.t. 72} yrs., 

SET WOM WNRIOR cc saeccanacet dexencs 860 
Stoke Newington.—Seven Sisters-rd., i zr. 

SSR, ShG., Wit. Oa ONE. CW Disa cc suas dwweucwe 310 
Hampstead. —Adelaide-rd., i.g. rents 33/., u.t. 

APE GIN g Bile Ol co coca vecssnceesuede <<ceees 360 
Gray's Inn-road.— Harrison-st., i.g.r.’s 28/7., u.t. 

Ae GIR ONT i cisasdensandcounacdend oxsce 330 
St. Luke’s.—1 to 14, Beckford-sq , with yard ad- 

joining, area 7,000 ft., f., w.r. 4032. ......-¢ « ace 
Peckham.—24, 26, 28, and 28a, Downes-st., area 

STAC flog fg Wile BEGUN OSS cc cacbcenccncaquue 1,610 

12, Parkstone-rd., u.t. 614 yrs., g.r. 52. 5s., W.r. 
Wile TSio cannes acca st cncusasncuceinvescunda 260 
75 and 77, Azenby-sq., u.t. 64} yrs., g.r. g/., 

Walls BEM Qtenaca cacndcue duseccdeubucwouncsas 460 
Walworth.—108 to 120 (even) Barlow-st., and 1 

and 2, Wood’s-cottages, f., w.r. 2802. 16s. .... 2,760 

By Danigt Watney & Sons. 
Southall, Middlesex.—1, 2, and 3, Cecil-villas, f., 
Wis COs Ciba as ca coc dvecccucnsadnecdeucause 745 
By Wm. WEsrTon. 
Shepherd’s Bush.—1, Sterne-st., f., e.r. 50/....... joo 


By Worsrotp & Haywarp. 
King’s Cross.—99, and 1o1, King’s Cross-rd, (S), 
tht. SS YeSes S.8s 164, Wik. 1976 Gls nccucsece 635 
By MatrHew MILEs (at Mason’s Hall Tavern). 
Forest Hill.—Stanstead-rd., the Swiss Cottage, 
p-h., y.r. 1502, alsoi.g.r.’s 50/. 2s., u.t. 39 yrs., 


Git Niencudevcdsraqataddsigdssd seen deuaeses 2,050 
Pimlico.—Vauxhall Bridge-rd., The Duchess of 

Clarence p.-h., and 1, Warwick-st. (S.), u.t. 

SE VIS; Biko 1Glog Wolo BOK 66 ccs nccssscaaes 9,100 


By SEvewick, Son, & WEALL (at Uxbridge). 
Uxbridge, Middlesex.—20 and 21, Belmont-rd., f., 
YF. 30h cece Sidcdaddeadddawnede jeadeaceae 655 
By W. & F. Eves (at Uxbridge). 
Uxbridge, Middlesex.—Grove-rd., The Cottage, 


f. Gt Anke cccaceas COTE TLE CCE CET ET OCE 855 
G- Gonveitss fag Wile Bic ewa cacnnsiccevecesues 235 
1 and 2, Ivy-cottages, f., w.v. 262. ....0. cesece 485 
1 and 2, Orchard-cottages, f., w.r. 262. ........ 485 


By Mason & Co. (at Battersea). 
Balham.—3c to 39, 43 to 53 (odd), 48 to 62, 66 to 
88 (even), Larch-rd., u.t. 74 and 75 yrs., gr. 


ZOTE. EOS, Wes 152700, 2S. oc en cs evceccecces ° 4,470 
41, Larch-rd. (S.), with off-licence, u.t. 74 yrs., 
Behe Gh AO GEOR vac cecwectccscesacese 515 


By Woops & SNELLING (at Sidcup). 
Sidcup, Kent.—Selborne-rd., York House and 


OM BRIO gla Wis oe Kas cersdadaninaseccuus 2,875 
Highview-rd., Campana, f., y.r. 1177. ros. 2,200 
Highview-rd., Seaford, f., p....2-- seceeeeeeees 1,375 

April 24.—By ApercrombBiE & Epmunps. 
Brondesbury.—22 to 30 (even), 34, 44, 46, and 48, 

Dyne-rd., u.t. gc% yrs., gr. 762. 10S., €.r. 

BAOls UIE se cccciascnceecncswencecateeces 5,575 
22, Christchurch-av., u.t. 794 yrs., g-r. 132. 105., 

GiGi Ucddqacuancnadatseseenddnccauseaan 1,075 

Finchley.— 1 and 2, Grove-cottages, f., y.r. 50/. .. g20 
By E. Hotsworrn. 
Dalston.—4 and 6, Suffolk-rd., u.t. 42 yrs., g.r. 72., 
WEEs PUIIOM. ae gaceccenssacedewieds<nancnes 480 
Islington.—123, Englefield-rd., f., y.r. 40/. ...... . 590 
By Prot::Ero & Morais, 
Chiswick. — Grove Park-rd., Strand Orchard 
Building Estate, area 6a. 1 r. 37 p., with three 
yesidences thereon, fo os casece cc cocncccasece 9,025 


Contractions used in these lists.—¥.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.:. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental ; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for yard ; gr. for 
grove ; b.h. for beer-house; p.b. for public-house; 0, for 
offices ; s. for shops. 





Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 
should be remembered by those who make use of this 
information. 


BRICKS, &c. 
4s. d. 


Hard Stocks I 15 © per 1,000 alongside, in river. 


Rough Stocks and 


Grratles.. 004. II2 0 aa ‘a - 
Facing Stocks.... 212 0 “ vi ‘i 
abo sheeuawe 250 a od “a 

lettons ........ 9376 - at railway aepét 
Red Wire Cuts .. 1 12 0 = sa r — 
Best Fareham Red 3 12 0 x ee “ 
Best Red Pressed 

Ruabon Facing 5 o o 
Best Blue Pressed : . ™ 

Staffordshire .. 4 5 0 _< 99 “a 
Do. Bullnose .... 4 15 0 ee eo ‘a 


Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks .... 


> 
oo 
° 


GLAZED Bricks. we . 
Best White and 
Ivory Glazed 
Stretchers...... 13 0 0 os a - 
Headers .......; 12 390 + me ‘a 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats...... 17,00 93 ae ‘<a 
Double Stretchers 19 0 o . oa a 
Double Headers.. 16 0 0 = aa +“ 
One Side and two 
adacases es 19 9 Oo F or Pe 
Two Sides and 
one End ...... 20 0 0 ; a ae 
Splays,Chamfered, 
Squints........ 20 0 0 ” ” » 
Best Dipped Salt 
Glazed Stretch- 
ersand Headers 12 » Oo “- o ag 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats...... 14 0 0 8 is ie 
Double Stretchers 15 0 o ° ms ‘a 
Double Headers.. 14 0 0 os ” “a 
One Side and two 
Ends......eees 15 0 0 * ia - 
Two Sides and 
one End ...... 15 9 0 ” - . 
Splays Chamfered, 
Squints........ 14 0 Oo o 2 “ 
Second Quality 
Whiteand Dipped 
Salt Glazed .... 2 0 0 29 less than best, 
Thames and Pit Sand ........ 6 9 per yard, delivered. 


Thames Ballast ........ 





° ’ 
Best Portland Cement ........ 30 © per ton, delivered. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 21 o se, aa 
Nors.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime : 10s 6d. per yard, deliverec, 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks 27s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpi. 


STONE. 


s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks .... 1 11 per ft. cube, deld. rly. dept. 


Bath a qaae ae a a se 
Farleigh Down Bath .. 1 8 pe A 
Beer in blocks .... 1 6 ; nF 
Grinshill ee ep ip a 
Brown Portland inblocks2 2 * cs 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 4 ee 
Red Corsehill __,, 25 a a 
Closeburn Red Freestone2 o es as 
Red Mansfield _,, 24 : Be 


York Stonge—fodin Hood Quality. 


s. dd, 
Scappled random blocks 2 10 per ft. cube, deld. rly. dept. 
6 in. sawn two sides land- 

ings to sizes (under 

40 ft. super.) ......- - 2 3 perfootsuper. ,, 
6 in. Rubbed two sides 

Ditto, Ditto 
3 in. Sawn two sides 

slabs (random sizes).. o 11} ss 
2 in. to 24 in. Sawn one 


2 6 * 


side slabs (random 

SIZES) ..ccceee eceaee GuFe ay = 
14 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto o 6 a 

Best Hari YorK— 


Scappled random blocks 3 © per ft. cube is 
6 in. sawn two sides, 
landings to sizes(aunder 
40 ft. sup.) ....cee- oe 
6in. Rubbed two sides 
Ditto -ccccccceecsse = a 
3 in. sawn two sides 
slabs (random sizes) 1 2 " 
2 in. self-faced random 


2 8 per ft. super. Pn 


oe EIR PEER ECE ECOL Ee p i 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 3 per ft. cube. 
3) 61n. Sawn both deld. rly. depét. 


” LEI 
sides landings 2 7 perft. super. 
o deld. rly. depot 
” ” » 31in. do. I 24 ” ”» 

SLATES. 

in. in. 4 s. d. 

20 X 10 best blue Bangor..13 2 6 per 1000 of rz00at ry.dep. 

2OXI2 45 ” ” «1317 6 ” ” 

20x10 best seconds ,, 1215 0 . ‘ia 

2cXI2 45 ” » 310 0 ” » 

16X 8 best ’ 7 c¢9 ” » 

20 X10 best blue Portma- 

ae wie os a 
16X8 best blue Portmadoc 6 5 0 ‘a “e 
20X10 best Eureka un- 
fading green....15 2 6 i " 

20X12 ” ” 17 26 Pe . 

18X10 99 99 I21c O pe . 

16X 8 ” 9 a A Me. ” ” 

20X10 permanent green rr o Oo ” ” 

18X10 ” ” 9 5 9 ” ° 

16x 8 ” 610 0 


” a” 
[See a'so page 471. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


(For som2 Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


Nature of Work. 


* SSAYB cc sceccscesce 


PPrTeTTeTie i tteee eee 


seeeeeees 


Nature of Work or Materials. 


seeeeee 


‘Carnegie Library and MUSCUM wes. seseecserceseeeeceeeeeee ees Limerick Borough Council 





Surveyors’ Materials ......... 
Water Supply Works. 
Water Supply Works.. 





Ottices, Port Dund: is 
( ‘onvent, Harrogate 
Shop and House, Abercynon, Wales 
Additions to Marischal College 
A iterations to Workhouse 


surveyors’ Materials ... 
Cottage at Asylum, Pitc raple, 
Water Supply Works.. boos 
House at’ Workhouse, Withington . 


| Hospital Pavilion cneey 
House, &c., Backup-lane, D: ir ton, ‘near Barnsley mye 
Shop and Two Houses, Abertridwr, near C aerphilly 


House, Brynmawr, Wales 
Paving Works, Terregles-street, 
Tar Paving, &c. ,.... 





Sewerage Works, Winshill ..., 
our Houses, Duncreggan-road, 


One Hundred Houses, Peurhiweeiber, 


\‘ifteen Cottages, Grey-street ... 
Vive Cottages, May-street..... 


Ten Houses, Hengoed.. 
Water Supply Works... ; 
Home for Inebriates, Gattal, Y 
Two Shelters, near Hull . 
Timber Whart.. 








Superstructure of New Pavilion, Shelter, &c." ............ Ramsgate Corporation ........... S. D. Adshead, Architect, 46, Great Russell-street, W.G....... . May 
‘Cottage Dwellings, Wood Green - conse <esueies London County Council Architects’ Department, 19, Charing Cross-road, W.C............ May 26 
‘Laundry Machiner y at Styal Cottage Homes. Chorlton Guardians ......... .| J. B. Broadbent, 15, Cooper street, Manchester ........ No date. 
Two Houses, Harlow Oval, Harrogate....... BETS; PUUMBUOMT 5 kes. ces sbecsoasdasede .| Bland & Bown, Architects, Harrogate ............... do. 
Fifty Cottages, West Wylam bana wee Mickley Coal Cv................ S. Bates, The Grange, Prudhoe-on-Tyne ........ do. 
House, &c., Stanley, Durham ..... Mr. J. Glendenmning  ....3.........ceccce. J. G. Grundy, 24, Simpson-street, Stanle eee Pee do. 
House, Tintagel, Cornwall.. dehsvecenacs A. Souttar, Architect, t1, Bishopsgate-street Within, “London, ELC... do. 
street Works, Upper Burnett F ield. E ‘state, ‘Bradford, Sobinkacceke E. L. Gaunt, Architect, 5, Charles-street, Bradford. ......cccccsseosescooees | do. 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
| | 
Application 
Nature of Appointment. | By whom Advertised. Salary. 4 be in 
ee as ee | Pye fee 8 —_—_— 
j Cher fb PE MERAB WY ERB cccpestisicpessavccacte vestecersseeesens Crayford School B esis BES POL WBE iv siccceosbaisessconesssoacscsnececcsnsrsnsees ‘ihinnioen; ae 2 
Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. vi. viii. & x, Public Appointments, xx & sxi. 








Carnegie Free Library . 


New Laundry, te at St tyal ottage ‘Homes, BES oscad 


sewerage Works, &e.. 
Kngine House, &e. ... 
Electricity Station . 





Chapel and Schools, fe TEE A MUTE 


Chapel, Benpton, near Bridlington 
Iingine Room, &c. 


House, Ellenborough, C umber: uni 


Sixteen Houses, Cwmbran, Wales 


Additions to St. Colomb’s Church, Burtonport, 
A iditions to Schools, Williamstown. .............ccee cee see eee 


Rebuilding the Jubilee Hotel, Leeds 
Road Works, Stamford Park-road 


“Ab yer rdee nh 


Suildings 


our Houses, near Huddersfield........4...0.. 
Wak 
Rebuilding Business Premises, 3s, ix ing-st., 
AdGIGIONS GO WOPKDOTEG. ...ccccccesseccssscnsscsene 


Water Supply Works, _— ” Hill 


POTS: sos: as 


Tenements, High and Duke- stree ts bopackineaen 





Drainage Works, Carnwath, N.B. ...... 


Additions to Fish Packing Station 
Mortuary 


‘Wood Paving and Kerbing Works..... 
itrection of Male and Female Blocks, &e. ., at Asyluin.. 
DRG EW OTN os cs 6ssasaasnhsrsannoas eve cosbepevancnetenacsace 
ee! a) erry 


‘Painting at Infirmary 


reshwater and Totland Main ee WONES isacdocce 


“Wood Paving Works, &c. 
*Free Library Building 


‘Demolition of Atlas Wor ks, Hi: wrrow -road .., 


“Patent Office Sy ulity- court Bloc kK?» 


‘Land Registry, Lincoln's Inn Fields. W.C.. 
Union-street, 
‘Drainage Works, Joyce Green Hospital .. 


‘oundations of New Parcel Office, 






Surveyors’ Materials .........seeeeeeerseseessersecenees j 
Alterations to 123 and 125, Godwin-strect 


Maxwelltown, 


‘I wo Cottages, Brendon, “Devon . 









Bridlington 






















N.1 








Ireland 


! The Directors .., 





COMPETITIO 


By whom Required. 


Worshipful Co. of Paviours 


Ceereeees| 


NS. 











j Premiums. 
| 
ceocusprease | 750. and 250. badges sedanesrcnuscds pneu sucasersansesdue cece e Den ee nae Tees 
100 guineas, 30 guineas, and 20, 2Uineas.............0.ccescceveeceees 


CONTRACTS. 


By whom Advertised. 


Uttoxeter R.D.C. 
Macclesfield U.D.C. 
Settle R.D.C. ; 
Glasgow Corpor. ation... 
do, 


Belfast Adore < 

Helton (Durham) U. ‘D.C. 
Bradford Corporation ..... 
sromley (Kent) U.D.C...... 
Daventry Corporation .. 
Chorlton Guardians 
Tynemouth Guardians 





eesencoeres 


Blackpool Corporation ..........ce-eeee 


M PR. CE BANACIS 060 sessceus> 

Surton-on-Trent C “i gesapetacs a 
Messrs. Dunlop & Co. a : 
Close Hill Industrial Soc iety, ed... 
Land and Building Co., Ditds oncoy 
Mrs. J. Hall.. 





Ormskirk (1: ines) G U: adi: uns 3 ae 
Bishop Auckland Indus. Soc. Ltd.. 
do. 


Trustees of the Uppingham » School 
Building Club. pebndccaseGnh 
Holywell (F lints) R. D. c.. 





Hornsea U. DC. a eeaates 
Londerry Harbour Commissioners... 
Cork County Borough Council 
Chorlton Guardians 
King’s Lynn Corporation... ; 
Newton-le-W tllows (Iaanes) UD... 

York C enue LLANE 
The Trust ees” Seen aDaeaee 

sridlington Cor ‘poration . 








Spring TLill Railding: Club .. 
Monsignor Wlker .............0006 
Ystradyfolwg ool Board 

Mr. ©. Wright 
Hale U.D.C. : 
The Yommittee. cinbaveusmisees 
Hastings Corporation......... 
Hovlake (Cheshire) U.D.C. .. 
Willesden District Council 












Down District Asylum Comunittee... 
Holborn Borough Council 
Wool Green UDC. osccschcccsece 


Lambeth Guardians .... 
Isle of Wight R.D.C. 
Paddington Borough Council.. 
Brentford U.D.C,. 








Paddington Guardians ..... : 
Commissioners of H.M. Wor Ks, “ke. 
do, 





do. 
Metropolitan Asyliums Board ......... 
























| 
a 
- 


Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by 





G. Taylor, 


H. Gibson, 


J.S. Brodie, 


. Preston, Surveyor, 


T, A. Foxcroft, Surveyor, 
Burnet & Co., Architects, 180, Hope-street, Glasgow : 
W. A. Chamen, Engineer, 75, Waterloo-street, Glasgow 
| 'T. Priestley & Sons, Surveyors, Oxford Chambe rs, Leeds . 
Ii. Jones, 17, Margaret- street, Abercynon.. , 
A. M. Mz rckenzie, Architect, 343, Union-street, ““Aberde en. sees 
| Young & Mackenzie, Engineers, Belfast 
J. Harding, Surveyor, 
F. Stevens, Town Hall, Bradford............. 
I’. H. Norman, Bromley, Kent 
Royal Asylum, Aberdeen 
.., Borough Surveyor, 

| J. B. Broadbent, Architect, 15, Cooper-street : 
Architect, Wellington Chambers, North Shietds ... 
Crawshaw & Wilkinson, Architects, 15, Regent-street, Darnsic 
53, Queen-street, Cardiff ....... re Peete “e 
T. Hope, Ashfield House, Brynmaw?r............s00.0ss0scessesee ne 
J. M‘Lintock Bowie, 33, Bueccleuch-street, Dumfries 
3orough Surveyor, Town Hall, Blackpool 
Smyth-Richards & Fox, Architects, Barnstaple....... 


M. Williams, Architect, 


Town Hall, Se ttle... 


Helton-le-Hole ....... 


Moot Hall, Daventry ........... 


Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Burton.................6 


D. Conroy, Architect, 21, Shipquay-street, Londonderry 

Architect, 3, Market-place, Huddersfield .... 

Smith & Davies, Architects, Aberdare ............s00.ss00000. 

J. Karnshaw, Architect, Carlton House, 

J. Dod, Architect, Exchange Buildings, Liverpool 

F. H. Livesay, Architect, Bishop Auckland.................00.0.-0se00- 
do 


J. Berry, 


G. & F. W. Hodson, Engineers, Loughborough . sbicsbceneces 


P. V. Jones, Architect, Hengoed ., 


C. A. Atkinson, Engineer, 11, Tithebarn-street, Liverpooot” pes 


J. V. Edwards, Architect, County Hall, W aketicld 


W. E. 


s. Dyer, 


Warburtor, 

A. McStewart, Civ il Engineer, Castle street, Londonderry, 

H. A. Cutler, Architect, Town Hall, Cork 

J. Bs Broadbent, 15, Cooper -street, Manchester 

“+ J. Weaver, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, ic hema 
Cole, Town Hall, Earlestown .......... 

A. Oreer, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Yor i. 

. F, Curwen, Architect 

| Architect, sa 

| ry R. Matthews, Civ il’ Engineer, Town Hall, Bridlington es 

Stobart, 11, Marsh-terrace, Ellenbrough 

c T. Evans, Architect, 8, Queen 

. Toye, ‘Architect, Great James 

5. oe ‘Architect, Pentre, 


Surveyor, Public Rooms, Hornsea 


oerereeee 


, 26, Highgate, Kendal .. 
29, Quay- road, Bridlington 


“street, he araltr Pe 


Flam.. 


3ridlington . 





Woodlands, UtCORGCOR x55s5 30250 ccccdectersecteneck 
Thorpe, King Kdward-street, Macclestield . 


. Manchester..... 











es Winn & Sons, Architects, 92, Albion- street, ‘Leeds . nee 


T. Blagburn, Borough Surveyor, Hale, Cheshire meee 
Warren & Stuart, Civil Engineers, 94, 'Hope-street, Gi: 
P. H. Palmer, Civil Engineer, 
T. Foster, Engineer, Council ‘Offices, Hoyl: ake 
Council’s Engineer, 
Graeme, Watt, & Tulloch, 77A, Victoria-strect, Belfast . 
Town Clerk, 197, High Holborn, W.C. .. ....... 

: jouncil’s Surveyor, Town Hall. Wood Gree u Sccuvae 
Guardians’ Offices, Brook-street, S.E 
W. B. G. Bennett, Son, & Berry, Southampton ... 
Council's Surveyor, Town Hall, Paddington, W. 
Council’s Surveyor, Clifden House, Boston-road, Brentford .... 
F. J. Smith, Parliament Mansions, Victoria-street, S.W. 


Public Offices, Kilburn, N.W 


J. Wager, H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 
do. 


do. 
A. & C, Harstons, Architect, 15, Leadenha!l-street, B.C 


Town Hall, Hall, Hastings 





























Tenders to 
be delivered 














Designs to 
be delivered 





June 18 
No date, 








[May 2, 1903. 
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—- —— - 
PRICES CURRENT (Continued). ; — 
TILES. PRICES CU 
‘ 4 roofi s pron (Continued). ba —_ 
gest plain red roofing tiles...42 ; STS, GIR wine nh 
a Bip ae —e tiles.... . - lle ag at rly. depét. ne ae j. A. ie CORRESPONDENTS 
Best Broseley tiles ..+e-ee- 50 oO s ” ’ ponkeg gaa limit). . 
nt a i 222052 6 aly ee m js ae mga wit cee ae responsibility of si 
iles.... A degeas ae wer Ai i 
Best Ruabon tf soe a 4 © per doz. : “ ara Steel Joists, ordinary secti he Sr Oe a * am pecs Cia read at mestings onrar i letters, 
tindled Do.(Edwards) 57 6 per x Compound Girders yortions 6 50 750 latte rem sietinaapcocamnan 
De. — Do «-..60 © —_ ” ” Nd and Channels, Pete 2 6 5 5 0 — ertake to veturn vejecled communi. 
1 B ssesvesesneres aa = s i entrcunwenee ae ters - a 
Valley tiles...++« 7 4 bs per doz. # : he cade cea cat ida 517 6 S817 6 which valle , sonal (beyond mere P 
~) est Red or Mottled Staf- ” ce er plo Columns and Alt 8-5 © 8 15 ps DESIRED. uplicated for other Psrsnect pa ry 
| — Do. (Peakes) 51 9 per 1,00 ing ordinary patterns .... ; All communications m a 
sto Do. Croenental i) ger > Bie oO om oo” . 2 aes = address of the can ~ weg eps by the na 
ered ip tiles ....++-se0+e- y ” onetae Retro icati ot. 
: - 4 I perdoz. ” y can be tak or publicati 
4 P \ alley tiles... aniagieks ie Oz ” ” METALS. _W e are pee yg sees ogi Ph ossnaner ar Me not. 
Best ‘* Rosemary brand . ” ” lron giving addresses ecline pointing out bool 9 
18 plain tiles -+.++++++. ..48 0 per ot Per ton, in London Any peated ; jut ks and 
te, Do. Ornamental Do. ....50 © hee 1» 8 St ffords Le Ree CEPR CE = Se Se given subject to th to a contributor to write icle i 
Hip tiles .. +--+ esescs 4.0 per as affordshire Crown Bars, good 713 0 8 § © by the Editor 4 approval of the article - —- 
a Valley tiles .....0: 4 per doz. ra a PR eres qualit » good : factory The veceh ba sg the right to rejectsitif written, 
fe 2 cay” seatssee sees : 2 pt by t if unsatis- 
‘a mM Mild —— Bars” .. 10 i. > 813 0 | Are eee es he y a proof of an article 
Hoop Iron, basis price... ‘etinn. aE eos communications regardi y its acceptance. 
, basis price.... e ene | should garding litera ae 
WOOD. 39 re ad galvanised.........« 4 5 0 g 10 0 relating to — addressed to THE EDITOR gr 
n See UGGE peeee I a isements ri - ; th 
At per standard Sheet Iron Bia. — according to size tA, a matters should be addressed es Fa exclusively business 
; eet fron, Black.— gauge.) not to the Editor. o THE PUBLISHER 
(Deals: best 3in. by tx in. and 4 in £s.d £ sd. : Y SIZES LO 20S. eesseee - 36 _ 
: by gin, and des seers a x ion : - ” bea = Ze ececcece II ° \ -s 38 
== Deals + est 3 Ain nmeacubacieckes © 1610 o| Sheet Iro eke 20 Se coceccve ieee 
oi — Lange in. by idee and Sin. 1410 O I5 10 0 nary — flat, ordi- a3e @ <« « « TENDERS 
| 3in. by 7in. and 8i i og i P 
red Battens : best 2} by 6 nol seeeeee II IO 0 1270 Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft (Communications for. 3 i 
J 3by6.. oro o less pF 3 ft. to 20 g....... y - to should be addressed to ‘‘ The Edi under this headi 
ss Deals : een einen aes 7 in. and pa ” a 2hee and 24 g. = 15 0 x, “ate Xe ont og Aa IO A912. On ee and must aeeion 
4 Battens : SECONGS «+ +eeeee eae x o olessthanbest | Sheet ‘ions Gar > fee ee f a Ree Ac pa aa Felson unless authentic: nee. t.B-— We coma 
ain, bya in, and 2 te eb : ie. a a ptheord talvanised, flat, ae ee 8 es pod ee: and mc ceee ae the architect 
ae y 44in. and 2in. by/5i aoe oo 9g 10 : eee eas enders accept $$ pabiish anno ‘ 
: oreign Sawn Boards— yisin, .. 810 0 Qo 7 Ordinary sizes to 20 Z.......0-6 16 bt nor any list a er = amount of the Tendes 
rity and i}in. by zion. .... a : » 22g.and24g. 16 a = ee pe A a in some Psassan ove yer —— is under 
ee o o more than | Galvani ” ene o- + | ome an ie 
a IN| ..coreeeeeccceeses see battens, ete omen Sheets :— 300 8% = » * Denotes accepicd. t De “i 
Wir timber : Best middling D sees 1° o y Sizes, 6 ft. to 8 rg . notes Jrevisiczall, 
sl anzig At per load ” ue og. 1215 0 ly accepted. 
ocak .. (average specification 4 haat a ” . Sees. 3 3s + + + | BRANKSOME,—For the er 
S S seseseceeeee diteds 5 0 o | Best Sess 4. aes eso eee .- ) ogg Sa ti 
Small timber (8 in. to zo in.) tons’ @ Se" -aeX6 st Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 450 * = » ram sag gs ae a of a new residence 
Small timber (6 ogee . Men ae G 238 6 to 3 ft. by 20g jacks r. H. Naesmyth Webb Mr. , Bournemouth, W. 
_ Swedish balks «..c++0+. 2 soe 3.820 310 0 and thicker .. 12 0 J. Nichol Mt Ee Se, oe 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. peboreet “ : 5 : 300 : » = g,and 24g. 13 0 bs ee er | "Dota . maaaeeustds 41,045 | W. Hoare & 
° , ” : - *s 8 SONS ....c6 uukeaie 
iis Cai pe 315 o | Cutnails, 3 in, to 6 elle : 2 . 5 0 i ea Brown & Sons...... — — & Sons 1,477 
. - rT wrote eeeces ’ an rd* f 
6 White. —“ Finst yellow dunks per standard, (Under 3 in. usual trade ed 915 0 GEO scsons 1,425 
zin, by rr in... esses 4 
sin by gin rae ie ei 23 0 0 2400 eee ee — For the erecti f 
attens, 2} in, and 3in. by 7 in. 0 Oo 2210 0 LEAD, & d -road, for Mr. F. W. Lendis ection of a house 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. a ay a4 6.0: 38 x00 » &e. Seeactics na ea wade 66, Wellingtonroad Bd A. T. Martin- 
Batte , 3 in. by gin. 10 0 20 0 o | Leap—Sheet, Englis! 4s + ha London. | Sampson & Siddel (563 6 | Barnes ee 
FE pacar and 3 in, by 7 in. © 5 = q. 19; o 8 Pipe in coils nglish, 3 Ibs. & up. 15 oe S- @- | Hudson . Siddel549_0 | Smallwood & Shaw rae oe 
mice deals, 3 in. by 11 in. o 1410 0 a oleae es eaaaae * 1510 0 ° aay — peo es 537 12 | Gardham eps 481 > 
De we reseseseneesesenss om weecccnces anmaaananaee 8 0 adi ve seeeeeee 530 0 | Booth . ee an a 
, pois, aces: BS as ,' 2 ee ppessireed See SS ee oman ...... C0 98 7 Booth ...sess00s. ak de 
Petersburg : first yell ie I2 10 O Vieille M wal eS All of Giailinatom) ... 2° 472 0 
a a ne om 3 in. : Silesian sasteiel Peer ton 28 5 0 - gton.} 
‘Do. 3 in byg in... eecccce 21 00 eaiver a Nv < ligated alana ee 28 00 = : A > ~ 
Battenssns- ie eevsenseceezsee 18 0 © 1910 © Strong Sheet ... : eee ao te the i 
— yellow deals, 3 in by 7310 0 15 09 9 z pale aM perlb, o o1of - = ee for Mr. T ia a ra a villa, 
I Meee vee eat icaeee : i copper nails .......--- ” 6 ORM - 3 ag ergave 9 ) sei r. B. J. F is 
‘Do. 3 in. by g in. ... eeteceee es 16.50, OG. (If GG Brass— sic aca dalalaa ” oo i ci. —— &Sons . £98 Gene Repel Bh = 
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LONDON.—For repairs to the Wheatsheaf, Rother- 
hithe, for Messrs. Gerald Hall & Co., Alton. Mr. Henry 
Hall, architect, 19, Doughty-street, W.C.— 

Petchard TH PeOGWICK cs vccsccnscevcvecsne £271 





LONDON. — Structural alterations to bakery, &c., 
No. 3, Spring-street, Paddington, for Messrs. Spiking. 
Messrs. Blangy & Van Baars, architects, 19, Old-square, 
Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. :— 
William Whiteley .... £258 | Hailes & Son*........£178 
Lole & Lightfoot .... 236 





LONDON.—For shop-front and fittings for dairy at 
Frognal ‘Parade, Hampstead, N.W. (exclusive of marble 
work), for Messrs. I. Richards, Ltd. Mr. T. Wilson, 
architect, 34, New Bridge-street, E.C. :— 

Wh ea 402 | Pugh* 
VAT EMCO es ccicn cence 367 





NEWPORT (Mon.).—For the erection of shops, &c. 
Llanarth-street, for the Co-operative Society. Messrs’ 
Swash & Bain, architects, Midland Bank Chambers’ 
Newport :— 

Jerrett & Fisher, Melton-street, Newport* £2,649 





PONTYPOOL (Mon.).—For the erection of a Con- 
gregational Church. Messrs. Swash & Bain, architects, 
Newport :— 

Leadbeter Bros., Crindau, Newport*...... 445197 





PORTSMOUTH.—For the erection of workshops and 
offices, Gladys-avenue, North End, for the Corporation. 
Mr. E. Rotter, Engineer, Pearl Buildings, Portsmouth. 
Quantities by Mr. C. W. Bevis, Southsea :— 





H. Sweetland .... £10,800! W. T. Dugan ...... 49,151 
John Hunt}........ 10,568 | Samuel Salter ...... 0,089 
W.W. Evans . 9,900 | James Crockerell 8,999 
J. W. Perkins .... 9,797 | M. Coltherup, Ports- 

Smith & Sons, Ltd. 9,720 mouth” ...600« eee 8,150 
P. H. Dowdell .... 9,425 








ROWLEY REGIS.—For the erection of school build- 
ings, Siviters-lane, for the School Board. Messrs. 
Meredith & Pritchard, architects, Bank Buildings, Kid- 


derminster :— 

G. H. Eastwood .. £11,600] Willetts & Sons .... £9,273 
HT. L. JORG. ....0060s 10,850 | J. F. Bloomer ...... 9,250 
J. A. Meredith .... 10,352] C. Griffiths ........ 9,157 
J.T. Beach ..... 10,094 | Oakley & Cou'son .. 9,137 
ST eres 9,881 ] Hadley & Sons...... 9,088 
C, As Horton ....00 QOD ET ce VOIR ccccsssccss 8,975 
J. Bridgewater ..... 9 647] J. Dallow .......... 8,725 
J. Herbert ........ 9,590 1 Dorse & Co., Cradley 

Guest & Son .... 9 470 ae 8,375 
R. Thompson...... 9,400 








SHEFFIELD.—For rebuilding the Red Lion Hotel, 
Duke-street, Park, for Messrs. the Directors of Thos. 
Rawson & Co., Ltd. Messrs. Hall & Fenton, architects 
and surveyors, 14, St. James-row, Sheffield. Quantities 
by the architects :— 

J. W. Dickens £1,400 4 5 


Jas. Masson.. £1,351 12 0 
T. Margerri- 


R.H. Roterts 1,349 0 o 
Hy. White .. 1,347 10 0 
M. Hancock, 
71,Roebuck- 
NORE” cvesies 





BOD scaswbae 1,400 0 O 
Geo. Allen 1,380 0 0 
Martin & 

Hughes .... 
J. H. Lilleker 


o oOo 


1,364 1,168 0 o 
19352 15 9 








B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office. Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 

Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


BaTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ROAD 
MAKIN 


SHEFFIELD.—For two sale shops, workshops, &c., 
Sheffield-moor, Rockingham-lane, and, Horse-lane, for 
Messrs. Roberts Bros. Messrs. Hall & Fenton, architects 
and surveyors, 14, St. James-row, Sheffield. ‘Quantities 
by architects :— , 


J. Moron ....£3,403 0 ©] Mastin & Son, 
Dyson & Son 3,300 o o Cavendish- 
Hollingsworth Binet” aase.s 43,099 © O 





& Bedford.. 3,212 13 § | Chandler & 
° C 


Vasey & Son 3,188 Oo Os oaas seme ByO80° O'S 
Jas. Masson.. 3,180 0 0 Wilkinson & 

White & Son 3,154 0 0 BON. cence 3,007 10 0 
Powell & Son 3,146 o o| M. Hancock... 2,933 0 o 
A. Bradbury.. 3,109 0 o| M.A. Earl.... 2,915 © 0 








SLOUGH.—For the erection of school buildings, 
Queen’s-road, for the School Board. Messrs. Lee & Farr, 
architects, Slough :— 





G. Tucker.......-++ $4,335 | J. & D. Bowyer .... £3,521 
AS Reavell wicsccce 3,919 | Cox & Sons ......-- 31445 
H. Burfoot ........ 3,850} Hunt & Sons ....6+ 3,377 
Butcher & Hendry.. 3,795! H. Flint .......... 3,229 
E. Chamberlain .... 3,735 | G. Eastwood ...... 2,900 
J. H. R. Atkins .... 3,646] Lane & Sons ...... 2,540 
Cooper & Sons...... 3,642 | Ward & Sons, Ux- 

SRIUSON: soicese cess se 39759 BEIGE” ois scenes 2,500 





WEYMOUTH.—For alterations, new sanitary arrange- 
ments, and general repairs to the Wesleyan Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Institute, Portland, for the Trustees. Mr. A. J 
Bennett, C.E., 10, Gloucester-terrace, Weymouth :— 

RROD. VINE: 65 6:0.0100.050550 v0 bse sence 4746 10 
John James Patten, Portland*........+. 730 © 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom, at 
the rate of 19s. per annum (§2 numbers) PREPAID, To all parts of 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 
&c., 26s. per annum, Remittances (payable to J. MORGAN) 
should be addressed to the publisher of ‘‘THE BUILDER, 
Catherine-street, W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, 
by prepaying at the Publishing Office 19s, per annum (52 
numbers) or 4s. gd. per quarter (13 numbers) can ensure 
receiving ‘‘ The Builder” by Friday Morning’s Post. 





W. H, Lascelles & Co., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





Telephone No, 1365, London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 
Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 








, ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Lta, 
BATH. 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 


FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing 
and Preserving Building Materials, ~ 





| 
HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 
1 1 
rn a soe oe 
Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham 
Somerset. : 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams 
16, Craven-street, Strand, : 








Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lays 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and _ terraces, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 








SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltd., 
“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter Lane, E,C, 





QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch, [Telephone No. ss 


estminster, 
§ 8, PRINCES STREET, 8,W. 
METCHIM & SON) °:2, cLemenrs LANE Roe ‘ 
‘QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES.” 
For 1903, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1, 








BEST BATH STONE. 
Original Hartham Park Box Ground & Corsham. 


EVERY BLOCK BRANDED WITH 
OUR REGISTERED TRADE MARE, 


MARSH, SON, & GIBBS, Lr. 


Chief Offices: Great Western Chambers. Bath. 
London Offices: 18, Great Western Road, Paddington. 


WORKED STONE A SPECIALITY. 


PILKINGTON &CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838.) 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STRERT, LONDON, E£.¢. 
Telephone No., 6319 Avenue 


Registered Frade Mark, 


Poloneead Asphalte 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFIEG. 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING 














PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 





EWART’S 


“EMPRESS SMOKE CURE 





NOISE LESS 


During an experience of 68 YEARS we have found NO COWL so successful as 


the “EMPRESS” 


Expert Advice free in London 


Rail Fare only in Country 


EWART & SON LTD. 346-350 EUSTON ROAD LONDON N.W. 


Write for Catalogue ‘Section 30” Post Free 
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DETAIL OF 


MAIN 


ENTRANCE, 


Sprague & Co., Ltd.. Printers, 4 & 5 East Harding St., E.C, 








ROAD.—Mr. F. B. Wape, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, SOUTH KENSINGTON. THE NEW BUILDIN 
Mr. ASTON WEBB, A.R.A., PRESIDENT R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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ON. THE NEW BUILDINGS IN COURSE OF ERECTION. 
SIDENT R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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PHOTO-LITHO. SPRAGUE & COLTS 44 S.EAST HARDING STREET. FETTER LANE.EC. 
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Fig. 20. 
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